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CHRISTOPHE VIELLE 


PREFACE 


The General Editors of the Series “Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit 
Conference held in Helsinki, Finland, 13-18 July 2003” 


The plan to publish the proceedings of the entire 12th World Sanskrit Conference 
was a most ambitious one. Only a few organizers of the World Sanskrit 
Conferences have also published the papers presented at them, and even in those 
few cases not comprehensively. We are indeed very happy that our ambitious 
undertaking can now finally be brought to conclusion. It is also gratifying to 
know that our example has inspired the organizers of the succeeding WSCs to 
adopt a similar procedure. 

A publication agreement with Motilal Banarsidass Publishers (MLBD) in 
Delhi secured that the volumes would be published on good paper at a reason- 
able price, that every author would get a free copy of the volume where his or 
her paper was published, and that the editors of the volumes would in addition 
each get a copy of all the volumes. This agreement with MLBD has worked 
very well, and guaranteed dissemination of the volumes to readers interested in 
Sanskrit studies in and outside India. We thank MLBD for their collaboration 
throughout the project. 

We could get only a very small allowance for language checking and editing of 
the series, and these funds were soon exhausted. Our plan was to ask a promi- 
nent Sanskrit scholar of the respective field who was a native speaker of English 
to act as one of the editors of each volume and to revise on a voluntary basis the 
contributions of those colleagues whose native language was not English. On the 
whole, this plan worked very well. 

Without going in detail into the difficulties we encountered in bringing out 
the last two volumes of the series — these were explained in the introduction to 
Vedic Investigations (2016) — it must be stated that we had almost lost faith in the 
appearance of Volume 3.1 (Puranas, Agamas, and Tantras) and Volume 6 (Poetry, 
Drama, and Aesthetics). Our own resources were exhausted, and it was most 
uncertain if the authors of the papers would be willing to have them published 
in the series, when more than 15 years had passed after their presentation. In 
this rather desperate situation, Dr. Albion M. Butters came to our rescue. He 
offered to contact the authors of the papers, offering them a possibility to revise 
the paper if they wanted to do so, and to take care of the English language editing 
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of the two volumes, on the condition that the two volumes would first appear in 
Studia Orientalia, the journal of the Finnish Oriental Society. Republication of a 
printed version of these volumes is the prerogative of the MLBD, who, we trust, 
will also be happy for the completion of the series. Dr. Butters is a specialist of 
Indo-Tibetan Buddhism and thus also qualified to handle Sanskrit studies. It 
has been an arduous task for him, but he has succeeded. We are most grateful to 
him, and also to all the authors who nearly without exception have welcomed his 
initiative. 


Helsinki and Rantasalmi, 4 January 2020 


Asko Parpola and Petteri Koskikallio 


INTRODUCTION 


Albion M. Butters 


In a discipline as venerable as Sanskrit, where the average age of the texts under 
discussion can be thousands of years old, it may perhaps be possible to forgive 
a delay of papers being published nearly two decades after they were originally 
delivered. At least that is the hope with the current volume, which consists 
of presentations from the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, held in Helsinki, 
Finland, 13-18 July 2003. 

The conference has provided a veritable treasure trove to the field. Since 2003, 
thirteen volumes in the Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference series have 
already been published, reflecting the breadth of the themes covered. Under the 
patient and erudite supervision of the General Editors Asko Parpola and Petteri 
Koskikallio, these include: 


Vedic Investigations (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. 1). Ed. Asko Parpola 
& Petteri Koskikallio. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2016. 

Epic Undertakings (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. 2). Ed. Robert Goldman 
& Muneo Tokunaga. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2009. 

Origin and Growth of the Puranic Text Corpus: With Special Reference to the Skanda Purana 
(Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. 3.2). Ed. Hans T. Bakker. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2004. 

Indian Grammars: Philology and History (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. 4). 
Ed. George Cardona & Madhav M. Deshpande. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2012. 

Themes and Tasks in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan Linguistics (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit 
Conference, Vol. 5). Ed. Bertil Tikkanen & Heinrich Hettrich. Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 2006. 

Mathematics and Medicine in Sanskrit (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. 7). 
Ed. Dominik Wujastyk. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2010. 

Buddhist Studies (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. 8). Ed. Richard Gombrich 
& Cristina Scherrer-Schaub. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2008. 

Jaina Studies (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. 9). Ed. Colette Caillat & 
Nalini Balbir. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2008. 

From Vasubandbu to Caitanya: Studies in Indian Philosophy and Its Textual History (Papers of 
the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. 10.1). Ed. Johannes Bronkhorst & Karin 
Preisendanz. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2010. 
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Logic in Earliest Classical India (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. 10.2). Ed. 
Brendan S. Gillon. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2010. 

Mimamsa and Vedanta: Interaction and Continuity (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit 
Conference, Vol. 10.3). Ed. Johannes Bronkhorst. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2007. 


Script and Image: Papers on Art and Epigraphy (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, 
Vol. 11.1). Ed. Adalbert J. Gail, Gerd J.R. Mevissen & Richard Salomon. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 2006. 


History of Indological Studies (Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, Vol. 11.2). 
Ed. Klaus Karttunen. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2015. 


Due to various factors, however, it was not possible for the series to be brought 
to conclusion. In question was the fate of the current volume on Puranas, 
Agamas, and Tantras and another on Poetry, Drama, and Aesthetics, respectively 
intended as Volumes 3.1 and 6 in the series. However, with the agreement of 
the general editors and the support of the Finnish Oriental Society (Suomen 
Itamainen Seura), it was decided that these two last volumes would be published 
through Studia Orientalia. It was then only a matter of contacting all the authors 
and acquiring the necessary permissions for their papers. 

Unfortunately, the passing of time meant that this was not always possible. 
Thus, several papers are missing from the current volume. These include Urmi 
Samir Shah’s “Concept of a Vrata (Gauri) for Young Girls in the Contemporary 
Gujarat: Its Connection with Ancient Indian Tradition”, Adalbert J. Gail’s 
“Visnudbarmottara-Purdna and Varahamihira: A possible terminus post quem 


> 


of the Visnudharmottara-Purana’, and Christéle Barois’ “Vayaviya: The Daily 
Ritual”. It is also worth mentioning that two papers have already been published 
elsewhere. Knut A. Jacobsen’s “Sanskrit Hymns for the Worship of Kapila in 
Contemporary Hindu Tradition” has ended up in different other articles, and 
André Couture’s “The Harivarnga and the Notion of Purana” can be found in 
Krsna in the Harivamsa: The Wonderful Play of a Cosmic Child, Vol. 1 (Delhi: D.K. 
Printworld (P) Ltd., 2015). We are fortunate to have here ten of the 15 papers 
originally presented in Helsinki. 

While a few scholars were a bit reticent to publish, noting that their thought and 
expertise in the field had matured since their papers were originally presented, 
in the end they kindly consented. Indeed, all of the contributors took great care 
to review their work, in some cases updating it when necessary. The choice was 
made to follow the authors’ prerogative in this regard. I would like to thank all 
the authors very much for their patience and diligence. 

I would also like to thank Professor Emeritus Asko Parpola for his detailed 
review of all the texts, Dr Petteri Koskikallio for his technical assistance in resur- 
recting decrepit files and salvaging lost diacritics, and those contributors of the 
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volume who assisted their colleagues in the process of finally bringing these old 
papers to light. Lotta Aunio and Sari Nieminen were of invaluable help in the 
production and layout process. 

To provide a brief overview of the papers included here, Vidyut Aklujkar opens 
the volume with a review of the Ananda-ramdyana, a fifteenth-century Vaisnava 
text, which stands out by offering an expression of the ultimate unity of all 
forms of divinity. Aklujkar remarks on the ecumenical nature of the text, which 
reconciles the multiple incarnations of Visnu as well as the status of Visnu and 
the rival god Siva, by framing Rama as the superior form of the divine through 
various devices and by ultimately integrating the rival religion. The significance 
of the text is not only cosmological but the way in which its reconciliation of 
rival claims to supremacy on an ethical level provides an example of behaviour 
for sectarian believers. 

Mans Broo continues the discussion of the Vaisnava tradition by examining 
the sixteenth-century Hari-bhakti-vilasa, an important work on ritual and proper 
conduct in the canon of the Gaudiya sampradaya inspired by Sri Krsna Caitanya. 
Broo takes up the question of the authorship of the text, which has been attrib- 
uted to either Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin (1501-1586) or Sanatana Gosvamin 
(1486-1554), by analysing the work itself and discerning the differences between 
the main text and the commentary. Engaging the sources cited by the Hari- 
bhakti-vilasa, Broo concludes that the guidebook was meant for a wider audience 
of Krsna devotees in the Mathura area. 

Turning to the Kashmir Saiva tradition, Advaitavadini Kaul examines the 
concept of svacchandabhairava, the spontaneous and blissful expression of Siva, 
as the form assumed by the god when presenting the Saivagamas. Basing her 
discussion on the Svacchandabhairavatantra and a nineteenth-century painting 
owned by her family, Kaul outlines the various symbolic aspects of the deity (e.g. 
the god’s five faces, eighteen arms and their respective objects, and ornamenta- 
tion), thereby contextualizing the iconographic representation in relation to the 
meditative tradition of Kashmir Saivism. 

Kameshwar Nath Mishra elaborates the Buddhist tantric tradition by 
examining the Vimalaprabhda, a commentary on the Laghukdlacakratantra. In 
particular, Mishra examines the heretical tirthika elements mentioned therein, 
which are either accepted, rejected, or given a new interpretation by Kalki 
Pundarika, the Madhyamika author of the commentary. These elements include 
terms, grammar, philosophical concepts, texts, and even the gods of the Hindu 
pantheon. By analysing Kalki Pundartka’s attitudes towards these respective 
elements, and also giving the commentary a critical reading, Mishra reveals both 
syncretism and extreme distancing within this anuyogatantra system. 
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Marion Rastelli frames her discussion in relation to the Paramesvarasambita, 
dated to South India between 1100 and 1300 cE. Unlike other Paficaratra texts 
described as having been revealed by Visnu, this text holds that the god gave 
yet an earlier teaching, the Ekayanaveda, which dealt exclusively with liberation 
from transmigration. Questioning who the followers of this tradition were, 
Rastelli examines different groups among the Paficaratrins. 

Noel Sheth, S.J. traces the way in which presentations of Krsna’s death develop 
over time, becoming increasingly divinized. To this end he examines the Visnupurana, 
the Mahabharata, and the Bhagavatapurana, as well as a range of commentators on 
those texts. In particular, Sheth reveals the tension around competing interpreta- 
tions of Krsna’s body being cremated and the god’s ascension into heaven. 

Anna A. Slaczka reviews the importance of the garbhanyasa, or “laying of the 
embryo”, in temple construction in South India. After reviewing the previous 
literature on the term, she turns to its use in the Sanskrit texts, specifically those 
belonging to the Saiva Siddhanta tradition. In addition, Slaczka examines the 
meaning of the ritual itself, including its architectural and symbolic significance. 

In her investigation of the cosmogonic section of the Jaiminiyasambita of 
the Brabmandapurdna, Sandra Smets finds both textual parallels with the 
Bhagavatapuradya and differences, suggesting alternative sources. Examining 
changes induced by philosophical and religious tenets, Smets exposes the particu- 
larities of the psychic entities discussed in the respective texts, as well as the 
cosmic nature of the Bhagavat. 

Lakshmi Swaminathan examines the practice of abhiseka performed in temple 
rituals by analysing its reference in the Samhitas of the Paficaratra. After first 
treating the origin of the term, Swaminathan details the specific events and materials 
that comprise the process of worship, including the accompanying Vedic mantras. 

Christophe Vielle closes the volume with a text-critical analysis of the legend 
of the curse laid upon the ancient city Varanasi and the subsequent founding of 
the new capital Kasi. He examines it in relation to the Harivamsa, the Vedic and 
epic accounts, and the earliest Puranas, in particular the “classical” vayuprokta 
Brahmandapurana and the Jaiminityasamhita. In this regard, Vielle seeks to shed 
light on the complex question of the origin and growth of the puranic text corpus. 

As revealed by this brief introduction, the papers presented during the Puranas, 
Agamas, and Tantras panel at the 12th World Sanskrit Conference exhibit great 
richness and depth, proving their enduring value for the field. It is with great 
satisfaction, therefore, that this work may finally be shared with the participants 
of that event and the wider public. 


DEBATING DIVINITY: 
STRATEGIES OF RECONCILIATION IN 
THE ANANDA-RAMAYANA (PART II) 


Vidyut Aklujkar 
University of British Columbia 


Rama is to be understood as Hara; Siva, the Best of Raghu. 
Between the two, no difference is to be known. 
Anyone who sees difference will dwell in hell.? 


Such a strong statement of non-duality between the two major deities occurs 
not just once but many times in the Ananda-ramdyana (AR), a unique Vaisnava 
text of the fifteenth century and the subject of my study for the past decade or 
more.” The stand of the AR on divinity is liberal and multi-level. Although it is 
definitely a major Vaisnava text exalting Rama as the best incarnation of Visnu, 
the supreme god, the AR takes pains to promote the ultimate unity of all forms 
of divinity. This presents a major challenge in the overall narrative of the AR. 
As I noted in an unpublished first paper presented at the AOS in 2003,3 when it 
comes to debating divinity, the composer of the AR wants to have his cake and 
eat it, too. There I already sketched how the AR reconciles Rama and Krsna, the 
two major incarnations of Visnu, as being essentially the same. In the present 
paper, I shall outline how the AR deals with the challenge of singing the glories 
of Rama as the supreme god and at the same time admitting that there is no 
distinction between the divinity of Rama and the rival god of Hinduism, Siva. 
I shall first outline the AR’s devices to establish the supremacy of Rama in the 
course of the narrative, and then show how the last of these lead to the other goal 
of the text (i.e. reconciling rival claims to supremacy). 


1 AR, Manohara-kanda 7, 105: rama eva haro jneyah Siva eva raghiittamah / ubhayornantaram 
jneyam bhedadrn naraki narah //; AR, Manohara-kanda 9, 75: rémasya hrdayam sambhub sriramo 
hrdayam smrtah / sankarsya tathd gaurthrdayam janaki smrta //; AR, Manohara-kanda 12, 26: 
ahamevatra sitasmi, ramah saksanmahesvarah //. 

2 See Appendix I. 

3 The paper “Debating Divinity (Part I)” was read at the American Oriental Society meeting in 
Nashville, Tennessee in April 2003. 
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SUPREMACY OF RAMA 


In the Bhagavata Purana and other Vaisnava texts, Krsna alone is regarded as a 
total incarnation of Visnu, whereas Rama and others are partial incarnations. On 
the other hand, the Rama of the AR is established as a total incarnation of Visnu, 
just like Krsna. The AR goes further, deeming Rama as the best incarnation of 
Visnu for ethical reasons,* and the best form of divinity ever. Several devices, 
both subtle and obvious, are employed in the AR in order to establish Rama’s 
supremacy in all these regards. 

1. The outer frame of the epic narrative of the AR consists of the divine pair 
of Siva and Parvati, as in the Adhyatma-ramdayana. Parvati is eager to hear the 
joyous story of Rama’s exploits, as it gives her great pleasure, and Siva obliges by 
enthusiastically narrating the entire epic to her with a whole lot of additions and 
embellishments. The narration of the AR sums up the Valmiki-ramdyana in the 
very first canto (Sara-kanda) and extends for eight more cantos, which narrate 
hitherto-unknown stories. They include Rama and Sita’s day-to-day activities, 
lovemaking, water sports, pilgrimages, and sacrifices, as well as the births and 
weddings of their children and other exploits of Rama and his clan. The frame of 
Siva and Parvati’s conversation shows their fond appreciation of Rama’s exploits, 
and it also displays their utmost devotion towards the god. 

2. Some myths in the AR portray situations where Siva’s excessive generosity 
gets him or other gods into trouble and Visnu has to save the situation from 
turning into a disaster. Such myths can be understood as subtly sectarian in char- 
acter, as they portray Visnu as the ultimate savior. One such myth in the AR is 
about the creation of a holy site of the Sivaliiga at Gokarna.> The myth relates 
how Siva was won over with devotion by Ravana, how Siva ended up giving 
away his dtma-linga and wife Parvati to Ravana, and how Visnu disguised as a 
brabmana managed to rescue her by enticing Ravana with Mandodari. 

3. Other myths in the AR are the litmus tests of divinity employed by other 
gods and goddesses to test Rama’s divinity. Of course, as we all know from 
previous versions of the Ramdyayna, Rama’s divinity is put to the test by the 
raksasas on the battlefield of Lanka; there, having killed Ravana, Rama emerges 
as the all-powerful god. However, the AR incorporates other myths where the 
testers are not the players on the rival team, but rivals and skeptics from one’s 
own side. In one such myth, Parvati goes out disguised as Sita to test Rama. Since 


4 Aklujkar 1995. 
5 AR, Sara-kanda 13, 26-46. 
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he is the all-knowing god, Rama sees through her disguise and she returns home 
embarrassed (AR, Sara-kanda 7, 138—150).° 

4. The most common device of establishing the supremacy of Rama in the 
AR is one also employed by many Puranas to put the chosen form of divinity 
on a pedestal. This is to generate a situation where other gods sing the glories of 
Rama. There are many such places in the AR. For example, there is a praise in 
eight stanzas called the Sivakrta Ramastaka-stava (AR, Sara-kanda 12, 116-123); 
another longer praise, called the Sivakrta Rama-stavaraja, occupies the entire first 
sarga of the Vilasa-kanda, and another such occurs in Purna-kanda 6, 32—40. 

5. In most such panegyrics, the gods or characters praising Rama employ a 
narrative device of citing theological equations. The usual method is to equate all 
other forms of divinity with the god to be praised. For example, the AR uses the 
following equation of other divinities with Rama: 


brabmad visnusca rudrasca devendro devatastatha / 


Adityadigrabascaiva tvameva raghunandana // (AR, Vilasa-kanda 1, 63)’ 


Such equations are bifocal devices in most texts in that they help promote the 
oneness of divine forms while maintaining the superiority of the chosen god. 
To quip in Orwellian style, we may say that all gods are created equal but some 
are more equal than others. It is at this juncture that sectarian fanatics part 
company with liberal texts like the AR. The narrow-minded sectarians may go 
on magnifying the divinity of their chosen god by equating other gods with him, 
but they do not accept the counter-equation. To cite an example, consider the 
discussions and pronouncements in the Brahma-kanda of the Garuda Purana 
(GP), a Vaisnava work mentioned in the list of major Puranas in the AR. When 
discussing the tripartite nature of Hari as Purusa divided for the creation, suste- 
nance, and destruction of the world, the GP states the following. 

In order to create the worlds, Hari becomes Brahma by means of rajas, but this 
initial form is to be understood only as Brahma, not as Hari himself. By means 
of tamas, Hari also enters Rudra in order to end everything. Being present in 
Rudra, he is called Rudra, but Rudra is not Hari himself. Visnu alone is Hari 
himself; those other two are not recognized as Hari. Those brahmins who do not 


6 For more on this myth, see my next paper on the topic, presented at the American Oriental 
Society’s meeting in Philadelphia in April 2005. 

7 Compare Adhydtma-ramdayana, Yuddha-kanda 3, 17-30 with Bibhisana’s praise of Rama; 
Visnu Purana 1.9.68: namo namo avisesastvam, tvam brahma, tvam pindkadbrk / indrastvamagnih 
pavano varunas savita yamah // Cf. also Linga Purana, Uttara-bhaga, 11, 2 —7 and 17, 12 —20. 
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understand the unity of the forms of Visnu, Brahma, and Rudra go to a horrible 
hell with no chance whatsoever of being saved.* 

Often in the course of the GP, Visnu is exalted at the expense of other gods. 
The GP makes a point of distinguishing among the right and wrong forms of 
worship. Only those who worship Visnu are on the right path, while the rest are 
deluded. Other gods do not grant salvation; only Visnu does. The Saiva Puranas 
such as the Linga Purana, Markandeya Purana, and so forth are blacklisted as 
tamasa Puranas not to be followed by a real Vaisnava. That seems to be the clear 
message in the Brahma-kanda of the GP. Other Puranas share this uncompro- 
misingly sectarian view. 

Given the fact that the AR is a major and influential Vaisnava text, one would 
expect it to be likewise. But this is where the AR stands out by being truly liberal 
and accepting in earnest the ultimate unity of all forms of divinity. A strong 
undercurrent of the non-dualistic, Vedantic worldview is present in the AR. 
Therefore, on the theoretical level of ultimate truth, the AR sees no distinction 
between Rama and Krsna, or between Siva and Visnu. The question is how to 
translate such a non-dualistic worldview into the day-to-day practice of common 
people, and how to prescribe proper behaviour for different sectarian worship- 
pers. The AR ardently translates its metaphysical beliefs into appropriate ethics 
by using various strategies. 


STRATEGIES OF RECONCILIATION 


1. Clear statements of the unity of all forms of divinity, and also of the unity of 
Atman and Brahman, are found in the text, coupled with specific admonitions 
for worshippers to be tolerant of each other and to harbor no ill will. In that 
context, the AR declares: 


Those who worship Siva well and badmouth Ragahva are to be known as asses 
on the earth. Whoever believes that there is a difference between Rama and 
Siva has wasted his life like the useless teat under a nanny goat’s neck. Rama 
is the heart of Siva and Siva is the heart of Rama. One should not advance bad 
arguments to imagine a distinction between the two. (AR, Manohara-kanda 7, 
104-107) 


However, given the fact that sectarian fanaticism persists, mere admonitions are 
not enough. Perhaps, therefore, the AR uses some other, more innovative strate- 


8 Garuda Purana, Uttara Khanda, Brahma-kanda, adhyayas 4, 5—7 and 9. 
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gies, such as open debates, folktales, and myths, and examples of ideal behaviour 
by the hero of the epic in question, namely, Rama. 

2. In the first article in the Debating Divinity series, I analysed at length the 
deliberate debates between the worshippers of Rama and of Krsna. The AR uses 
the device of debates to the fullest. No insult is spared, and worshippers vie with 
each other in finding faults with their rivals’ chosen deity. The end result is not 
just lively entertainment, but the creation of a highly exhilarating atmosphere of 
mutual harmony, goodwill, and respect. 

3. Since “An ounce of example is better than a pound of precept”, the AR 
describes Rama’s exemplary behaviour as instructing on the propriety and worth 
of Siva worship. The AR shows Rama bowing down to Siva on numerous occa- 
sions, worshipping Siva every day, and engaging in actively promoting a Siva paja 
by establishing siva-lingas at the Setubandha Ramesvaram and ten million other 
places, in order to propagate righteous deeds among the people. Such an outright 
expression of earnest Siva bhakti by Rama is highly unusual and, to my present 
knowledge, rarely found in other Ramdyana versions. Some examples of the 
devotion can be found below: 

3.1 Rajya-kanda 19 describes Rama’s daily morning routine as follows: 


At dawn, Raghunandana was awakened by the songs of the bards, and he heard 
with pleasure the sounds of nine instruments, along with Sita. He then medi- 
tated upon Siva, Devi, the teacher, the [father] DaSaratha, and the gods, holy 
tirthas, mothers, and holy places, many holy regions, woods, mountains, oceans, 
large and small holy rivers, and then he glanced at Sita.? 


Note that upon rising, Rama’s first act is to meditate upon Siva. 
3.2 Later on, in the same context, we read: 


After Rama took a proper bath, by going to the banks of the Sarayu River, 
after doing the rituals of morning sandhya and brahma-yajna, he came home 
and prepared a homa fire, and worshipped Siva with the prescribed rituals and 
proper respect, and then he paid his respects to his three mothers.’° 


3.3 On the occasion of Sita’s svayamvara, before taking up the challenge of 
picking up the bow belonging to Siva, Rama bows down to it, circumambulates 


9 AR, Rajya-kanda 19, 3-4: prabhdate gayakair gitair bodhito raghunandanah / nava-vadya- 
ninddamés ca sukham Susrava sitaya // tato dhyatva Sivam devim gurum dasaratham suran / 
punyatirthani matrms ca devatayatanani ca // ndndaksetranyaranyani parvatan sagaramstatha // 
nadamés caiva nadth punyds tatah sitam dadarsa sab //. 

to AR, Rajya-kanda 19, 13: hutvd homam vidhdnena sivam sampitjya sadaram / kausalyam ca 
sumitram ca kaikeyim ca samarcayat //. 
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it and after once more saluting it, he meditates on Siva, his teacher and his father, 
and then ventures forth. Such deliberate details are used by the AR to balance 
other details in that incident, such as Sita’s child-play with Siva’s heavy bow and 
Rama’s ultimately breaking it, which point to Rama’s supremacy. Rama may be 
an almighty god, but as a mortal prince he always exhibits the correct manner of 
humility and worship to Siva, and through his own behaviour he sets an example 
for other beings. 

3.4 On the day when Rama starts out to conquer the entire land of Bharata, he 
gets up and after doing the morning rituals of bathing and so forth, the first thing 
he does is a proper pajd and worship of Siva.” 

3.5. To match Parvati, who likes to hear the story of Rama, AR’s Sita (when 
separated from Rama because he is away on his exploits) does what any other 
Hindu woman does to secure good luck and divine help: 


Sometimes she circumambulated Tulasi, Siva, and Aévattha, sometimes she 
made the brahmins recite the Manyustkta. Sometimes she would use the 
Satarudriyasikta for securing victory for Rama, and she would always follow 
rituals and forever worship Durga. She would lovingly immerse Ganesa, 
Maruti, or Sambhu in water in a sthandila, and having enclosed them behind 
shut doors she would pour water over them from the holes in the walls. (AR, 
Rajya-kanda 5, 4—7) 


4. An expression of mutual respect between Siva and Rama is found in the Yatra- 
kanda, which describes Rama’s various pilgrimages. Rama visits many holy places 
all over India, as well as Durga, who resides on the Vindhya mountain range,¥ 
and Visvesvara of Kasi (Varanasi). Rama’s visit to Visvanatha in Varanasi is 
described in great detail by the AR. When Rama arrives in his puspaka airplane 
at the boundary of the city, Visvanatha comes to receive him, along with Parvati 
sitting on his bullock. They bring many gifts to offer to Rama. In the mean- 
while, Rama worships the Vinayaka (GaneSa) at the threshold; when he sees 
Visvanatha, Rama bows to him with respect. Siva receives him with a hug and 
offers him gifts. Rama offers him gifts in turn, and Siva then leads him inside 
the city with his own hand. Rama visits each and every holy place well known to 
the public, taking ritual baths at every one of them as prescribed. With Maruti 
he establishes bathing steps at the bank of the river, which can be seen there even 


11 AR, Sara-kanda 3, 123: yayau caparn namaskrtya krtva tam ca pradaksinam / punar natva Sivam 
dhyatva gurum dasaratham nrpam //. 

12 AR, Rajya-kanda 7, 11: Ramah prabuddhas tu javat krtaSaucddisatkriyah / sndtva nityavidhim 
krtva krtva Sambhoh prapiijanam //. 

13, AR, Yatra-kanda 6, 10. 

14 AR, Yatra-kanda 6. 22—61. 
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now. The visit extends for over a year and is full of many good deeds, such as 
giving gifts to the Siva temples, renovating old places of worship, making provi- 
sions for chanting, and offering sacrifices to Siva. Siva, Durga and Ganeéa are 
worshipped many, many times. Finally, with loving permission received from 
Siva, Rama takes leave of his venerable host and proceeds on. 

The cordial relationship between the two gods is seen in many more incidents. 
One such case is Rama’s establishment of a siva-linga at the site of his bridge 
over the ocean to Lanka, called the Setubandha Rameégvara. (The AR narrates a 
long story at this point that covers many different myths, including the myth of 
Agasti and Vindhya, Maruti and his pride, and the creation of twelve jyotirlingas 
through the division of Siva’s linga.) To set up a Siva-linga at Setubandha, Rama 
sends Maruti directly to Siva in Kasi to obtain a linga from Siva himself. Siva 
gives Maruti two /ingas, one for him and one for Rama. However, these do not 
reach Rama in time, and he ends up making a /inga of sand and using that instead. 
Arriving late, Maruti is annoyed at having toiled in vain, but when he expresses 
his frustration to Rama he receives a valuable lesson in humility. In the end, 
Rama establishes both /ingas near each other and also blesses them. In order to 
appease Hanuman, Rama declares that people must visit first the linga brought 
by Maruti as his own, and then they may visit the one established by Rama. 

To sum up, the AR uses many innovative strategies in order to square its meta- 
physical stand with its ethics. It illustrates the importance of the Siva pija in the 
life of the hero of the text to complement the theoretical position that there is 
ultimately no difference between the divinity of Rama and Siva. 

Having shown the AR’s liberal stance and unique treatment of debating divinity, 
for a discussion of the reasons for such a treatment, all I can do is advance some 
speculations. These deliberate and outspoken attempts to bring together diverse 
religious communities under a single theistic banner may represent a new aware- 
ness in medieval Hindu sects to present a united front to the pressures of Islam. I 
have enough evidence to believe that the AR was composed in Maharashtra, but 
this forms a topic that I shall address in a forthcoming article. Here, all I will say 
is that the stance of the AR regarding divinity probably shows the considerable 
influence of the bhakti movement of Maharashtra, which started in the thirteenth 
century CE and always incorporated a strong Saiva strand in its predominantly 
Vaisnava theology. Lastly, I would argue that such a careful and consistent treat- 
ment of an important theme in this text, along with other textual evidence I 
have treated elsewhere,” strongly suggests a single authorship. To end, I shall 
use a statement by the author of the AR, who proclaims that those who praise 


15 Aklujkar 1991. 
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Ramacandra, Krsna and Siva are to be known as manifestations of the immortal 
author of epics, Vyasa: 


ye ramacandram krsnam ca Sivam stutyd stuvanti hi / 


varnayanti caritrani te jneya vyasamirtayah // (AR, Manohara-kanda 7, 129) 
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APPENDIX I 


The date ascribed to the AR by Camille Bulcke (1971: 168) is between the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century ce. The upper limit is furnished by the Adhyatma- 
ramayana (14th century CE), which is mentioned in the AR. The lower limit is 
set by two vernacular Ramayana versions that draw upon some incidents found 
only in the AR, namely, the Torave-ramdyana of Narahari (c.14500—1590 CE; see 
Bulcke 1971: 224) in Kannada and the Bhavartha-ramdaydana of Eknath (1533-1599 
CE) in Marathi. 

Theoretically, the composer could have been one or many, male or female. The 
identity of the composer is unknown. It has been believed by some to be the sant 
poet Ramdas of Maharashtra, but Ramdas lived in the seventeenth century and 
could not have been the composer of a fifteenth-century text. Since the iden- 
tity (gender or number) of the composer is unknown, my use of the masculine 
singular does not imply anything more than my following of convention for the 
sake of brevity. At present, all I can say is that the entire AR reads like a carefully 
integrated work, with definite goals and a meticulously self-reflexive texture. For 
more on the integrated nature of its composition, see Aklujkar 1991: 353-361. 

There is no complete translation of the text into English. I have provided 
partial translations as needed in articles written on the text. In progress are a 
complete translation and edition of the text by me, based on: 1) an early printed 
edition published by Govardhandas Lakhmidas in Bombay, which exists in pothi 
form with no date of publication and some missing pages of the earlier chapters; 
2) a Marathi translation by Pundit Vishnushastri Bapat published by Damodar 
Sa. Yande in 1900 (I have secured two pages of the prastavand (or preface) to 
this edition, but not the translation); and 3) a Hindi commentary called the 
“Jyotsna”, written by Pundit Ramtej Pandey and included in the AR published 
by the pandit Yugal Kishor Dwivedi in Varanasi in 1977. See also Aruna Gupta’s 
Ananda-raémdyana: A Cultural Study. 


A NEW LOOK AT THE HARI-BHAKTI-VILASA 


Mans Broo 


Abo Akademi University 


One of the first Sanskrit works written in the Gaudiya Vaisnava sampraddya 
begun by Sri Krsna Caitanya (1486—1533) is the Hari-bhakti-vilasa “Glories of 
devotion to Hari”,* a voluminous work detailing normative saddcara or correct 
conduct, as well as the ritual life of a Vaisnava, including everything from how 
to properly brush one’s teeth upon getting up in the morning to how to build a 
temple for Visnu. While widely recognised by scholars and practitioners as an 
important part of the Gaudiya Vaisnava canon, it has been comparatively little 
studied by either. It can thus be called a classic — the kind of book that every- 
body knows about but nobody has read. The book also embodies some puzzling 
questions, the most important of which are a controversy over the authorship 
of the text and the purpose of the work. In this paper, I will offer new solu- 
tions to the problems at hand, based on internal evidence in the book itself and a 
careful reading and textual criticism of contemporaneous texts. Moreover, since 
the Hari-bhakti-vilasa for the most part consists of quotations from almost two 
hundred Puranas, smrtis, and other texts, I will also show how it can be of use in 
tracing the late development of these works and in assessing what kind of recen- 
sions of these texts were available in the Mathura area in the sixteenth century. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE TEXT 


There is a long-standing controversy about who actually wrote the Hari-bhakti- 
vildsa. In the opening verses and at the end of every chapter (or vildsa, ‘manifesta- 
tion’), the text itself clearly states that it was written by Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin 
(1501-1586), the disciple of Prabodhananda.? Later hagiographies tell us that 
Gopala Bhatta was the son of the Srivaisnava Venkata Bhatta, at whose house 


1 Some scholars (e.g. Haberman 1988: 169) prefer to call this particular movement Caitanya 
Vaisnavism, pointing out that there are also other types of Bengali Vaisnavism. Still, Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism seems to be the most widespread term, so I have stuck to it. It is used, for example, 
by Chakrabarty 1985, Dasa 2001, Elkman 1986, and McDaniel 1989. 

2 HBV 1.2 bhakter vilasdms cinute prabodhanandasya Sisyo bhagavat-priyasya / gopala-bhatto 
raghunatha-dasam santosayan riipa-sandtanau ca //. 
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in Sri Rahgam Caitanya stayed for four months in 1511.3 The sources are not in 
agreement on all the details, but all concur on Gopala Bhatta’s being from South 
India, unlike the rest of the Six Gosvamins of Vrndavana, who were all Bengalis.* 

Jiva Gosvamin, the last of the Six Gosvamins, however, lists the Hari-bhakti- 
vilasa amongst the works of his uncle Sanatana Gosvamin (1486-1554), at the end 
of his Laghu-vaisnava-tosani written about 1582,° as does his student Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja in his Caitanya-caritamrta (2.1.35, 3.4.221) some twenty years later. 
Sanatana Gosvamin was the eldest of the Gosvamins. He came from a family of 
Karnata brabmaras that had settled some generations earlier in Bengal. Together 
with his brother Rupa, he had been working in Ramakeli, in the Muslim govern- 
ment of Alauddin Hussein Shah. They met Caitanya in 1514, became his staunch 
followers, gave up their influential positions, and eventually settled in Vrndavana, 
where they became the leaders of the fledgling Bengali Vaisnava community. 

A simple explanation for why these two persons are both credited with writing 
the Hari-bhakti-vilasa would be that Jiva Gosvamin simply made a mistake 
in attributing the book to Sanatana, and that the mistake was taken over and 
made widespread by Krsnadasa Kaviraja. This is not likely, however, since the 
Hari-bhakti-vilasa itself became quite popular. It is also evident from the text 
of the Caitanya-caritamrta (2.24.329—344) that Krsnadasa was familiar with the 
contents of the book. 

Later tradition tries to reconcile the opposing views. Manohara Dasa writes in 
his Anuraga-valli from 1696 that Sanatana Gosvamin wrote the main text but that 
Gopala Bhatta collected the supporting verses.° Narahari Cakravartin writes in 
his Bhakti-ratnakara (1.197—198) from the early eighteenth century that the idea 
of writing the book originated with Gopala Bhatta, but that Sanatana Gosvamin 
was the one who actually carried out the task, writing in the name of Gopala 
Bhatta. As we shall see, there is nothing in the text itself to support either view. 

Scholars have tried to find other solutions to the dilemma. Dinesh Chandra 
Sen (1917: 37-38) suggested that Sanatana Gosvamin wrote the book, but that 
he put the name of Gopala Bhatta on it, fearing that the book would not other- 
wise be taken seriously by the orthodox section of society, since he himself had 
become an outcaste through his service to the Muslim ruler of Bengal. There is, 
however, little evidence for Sanatana’s being actually ostracised. The Caitanya- 
caritamrta (e.g. 2.1.189) does mention that Rupa and Sanatana considered them- 


3 BR1.80—89. 

4 For an overview of the conflicting statements of different accounts, see De 1990: xxx—xli. For 
a modern hagiographical account, see Kapoor 1995: 181-201. 

5 De 1990: xliii. 

6 De 1990: xliii. 
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selves polluted, but also (2.19.17) that Sanatana studied the scriptures together 
with many great scholars during his time in the Muslim government. That 
would hardly have been possible for an outcaste. Sanatana’s name, moreover, is 
mentioned in the beginning of the Hari-bhakti-vildsa (1.2), where it is said that 
the book was written to please Raghunatha Dasa, Rupa Gosvamin, and Sanatana 
Gosvamin. If Sanatana had been in such ill repute that he could not sign the book 
in his own name, his name would hardly have been mentioned in this way either. 

Professor O.B.L. Kapoor (1995: 85—86) has presented another solution in his 
book The Gosvamis of Vrndavana. He thinks that Sanatana Gosvamin wrote a 
small book on Vaisnava smrti, and that Gopala Bhatta then enlarged that work 
into the Hari-bhakti-vilasa that we know today. As evidence he mentions that 
manuscripts of a work called the Laghu “smaller” Hari-bhakti-vilasa written by 
Sanatana Gosvamin are available in two libraries. Before examining the manu- 
scripts of the work mentioned, it is naturally impossible to say whether these 
comprise the source of the present Hari-bhakti-vilasa or not, but the name seems 
to indicate that it is a later abbreviation.’ As noted by S.K. De (1990: xlvii-— 
xlviii), a Sanskrit version, the Sadhana Dipika, was written by Narayana Bhatta 
Gosvamin, and a Bengali one, called Hari-bhakti-vilasa-lesa, by Kanai Dasa. Even 
so, the main problem with this theory is something else. If Sanatana Gosvamin 
really was the original writer, why did Gopala Bhatta not mention that in the book? 
In the beginning of every part of his Sat-sandarbha (e.g. TS 4), Jiva Gosvamin 
mentions that his book is based on the notes of Gopala Bhatta. Similarly, Gopala 
Bhatta would certainly have acknowledged the work of Sanatana had he based his 
book on it, especially since he explicitly stated that the book was written to please 
(amongst others) the same Sanatana Gosvamin. It is probable that the Gosvamins 
of Vrndavana co-operated while writing their books,® but there is no known case 
of them actually co-authoring any text. 

I have chosen a less dramatic way to approach the matter at hand, examining 
the internal evidence of the text itself, something that earlier scholars have often 
failed to do. Now, the author of the text says nothing more about himself than 
what was mentioned above, and since perhaps 95 percent of the work consists of 
quotations, there is little room for personal details. Still, the choice of quotes is 
an indicator. For example, while eating one should begin with the sweet prepara- 
tions (HBV 9.362), a typically South Indian custom. The author also strongly 
recommends (15.45—80) branding oneself with the symbols of Visnu, a custom 


7 De 1990: 1 mentions that a book by this name is listed in the 1865 edition of the Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Socity of Bengal, but attributed to Rupa Gosvamin! 
8 See, e.g., all the cited verses given by Jiva Gosvamin in Bhakti-sandarbha 299. 
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that is still prevalent amongst Vaisnavas in South India, but which has never 
been popular in the North. He writes (20.260) that one should perform the 
garbhanydsa ceremony before building a temple, a ritual that is purely South 
Indian. He is also acquainted with works of South Indian Vaisnavas, such as 
Vedanta Desika (15.68). 

These details seem to indicate that the author is a Southerner, and thus Gopala 
Bhatta, but the issue is more complicated than this. Rupa Gosvamin bases his 
Nataka-candrika on Singhabhipala’s Rasarnava-sudhakara, a work that is not 
widespread in the North (see Broo 2000), and Jiva Gosvamin holds Ramanuja 
in high esteem (TS 27.2). Indeed, the eighteenth-century Bhakti-ratnakara of 
Narahari Cakravarti tells us (4.592—596) that Rupa and Sanatana, before joining 
Caitanya’s movement, invited a colony of Karnata brabmanas to settle near them 
in Ramakeli, and retained with them their own inherited social and ritual practices. 
The South Indian influences could thus also perhaps indicate Sanatana Gosvamin. 

We seem to have met a dead end, but there is one more pathway to traverse. 
We learn more about the text of the Hari-bhakti-vilasa by comparing it to that 
of its gloss, the Dig-darfini-tika, which tradition has associated with Sanatana 
Gosvamin. Bhaktivedanta Swami mentions in his commentary to the Caitanya- 
caritamrta (2.1.35) that some people think that the commentary was written by 
Gopinatha-puja Adhikarin, a disciple of Gopala Bhatta. The name of neither 
person is mentioned in the commentary itself, but it begins with the praise of 
Krsna as Madana-mohanaa. It is well known that Sanatana Gosvamin worshipped 
Madana-mohana, while Gopinatha was the head priest of Radha-ramana. A few 
times the commentary to the Hari-bhakti-vilasa (e.g. 16.202) also refers to the 
Brhad-bhagavatamrta by Sanatana Gosvamin, a book that while greatly respected 
within the movement is not very often quoted. Sanatana Gosvamin thus seems a 
more probable alternative, especially since he wrote a commentary with the same 
name for his own Brhad-bhagavatamrta. 

The main text and the gloss were not written at the same time. Some editions 
of the Hari-bhakti-vilasa contain a verse at the end stating that the book was 
completed in the fall of 1534. Even were this verse not genuine, the book must 
have been written before 1541, since it is quoted in the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu 
(1.2.72; see Syamadasa 1990) of Ripa Gosvamin, finished in that year. The 
Bhaktirasamrtasindbu is again mentioned in the commentary to the Hari-bhakti- 
vildsa (at 11.631). The commentary must thus be younger than the main book. 

Now, while Dig-darSini-tikd, as the name states, is a brief gloss, and while it is not 
very original (many of the glosses on verses from the Bhagavata Purana are only 
expanded versions of the famous Bhagavata commentary of Sridhara; cf. 1.30—32), 
what is important is that in some ways it differs from the main text. The main text 
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places little emphasis on many things considered to be fundamentals of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism (for reasons we shall see shortly), such as the position of Radha, while 
the commentary as often as possible dwells on them (e.g. 16.199—203). In a few 
places it disagrees with the main text (e.g. 13.52), and sometimes it gives several 
alternative interpretations (e.g. 14.336, 344). The commentary also often quotes 
verses that very well could have been included in the main text (e.g. 14.182, 15.202, 
15.214) had the author found the need for that while later reviewing the text. A 
separate commentator, however, would of course not add verses to a text written 
by someone else, but supply them in the commentary. 

Thus, my conclusion is that the text was indeed written by Gopala Bhatta 
Gosvamin, while the commentary was written by Sanatana Gosvamin some 
ten years later. But why did Jiva Gosvamin then ascribe the whole Hari-bhakti- 
vilasa to Sanatana? There are at least two possible scenarios. The first is that Jiva 
Gosvamin disliked Gopala Bhatta, perhaps since he was a Southerner, and tried to 
minimise his contribution to the new sampradaya Jiva Gosvamin was so instru- 
mental in creating by attributing his book to Sanatana Gosvamin instead. There is 
no clear evidence for such a rift, but it is a fact that even while referring to Gopala 
Bhatta, Jiva Gosvamin never mentions his name in his own writings.? Also, as 
several stories in the hagiographies make clear, Jiva Gosvamin was a man of strong 
self-confidence, who sometimes got into conflicts with other Gaudiya Vaisnavas.”° 

The other alternative is that Gopala Bhatta, out of some kind of extreme 
Vaisnava humility, asked Jiva Gosvamin not to be named as the author of the 
Hari-bhakti-vilasa. The Bhakti-ratndkara (1122-124) mentions that Gopala 
Bhatta asked Krsnadasa Kaviraja not to mention him in the Caitanya-caritamrta," 
and it makes clear that he was greatly respected by Jiva Gosvamin (4.374—389). 
As S.K. De has pointed out (1990: xliii), the Bhakti-ratndkara was written by 
a person coming in the parivara or disciplic succession of Gopala Bhatta, so it 
might have exaggerated his position. But also other sources (e.g. PV 160-161) 
mention that Gopala Bhatta had a high position amongst the Gosvamins, and 
that Jiva and others would send their students to him for initiation.” Because of 


9 Cf. TS 4, where he mentions “a bhatta from the South”. 

10 See, for example, the story of how he angered Ripa Gosvamin by arguing with Vallabha 
Bhatta (BR 5.1626—1673), or how he got into a conflict with Hrdayananda Gosvamin over 
Syamananda (BR 6.14—62). For a summary of the story and a discussion, see Broo 2003: 141-145. 
11 Krsnadasa does mention Gopala Bhatta a few times, generally together with the other five 
Gosvamins, but also as an “excellent branch of the Caitanya tree” (Caitanya-caritamrta 1.10.105). 
12 Cf. PV: 58-59, 105. This text was written by a person from the group of Nityananda, who 
should have been impartial regarding this matter. 
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the lack of evidence for any conflict between Jiva and Gopala Bhatta Gosvamins, 
I find this second alternative more reasonable. 

However, it is said ndsav rsir_yasya matam na bhinnam, so | guess I should 
venture a speculation of my own, just as my predecessors in this area have. In 
that case, I would suggest the following. The colophon of the text itself ends each 
chapter by stating iti bhagavad-bhakti-vilase and so on. However, since the time of 
Jiva Gosvamin, everyone has known the book under the name Hari-bhakti-vilasa. 
Perhaps the combination of the text itself and the commentary, the Dig-darsini- 
tika, came to be seen as an inseparable pair, and even given a modified name, 
to contrast it with reading the text without the added benefit of the gloss. The 
work of Sanatana, being so much more explicitly Gaudiya Vaisnava, was seen by 
Jiva Gosvamin and others as more important, leading to associating the whole 
“package” with him. This conjecture is supported by the fact that manuscripts 
of the Hari-bhakti-vilasa practically always seem to be accompanied by the gloss 
of Sanatana Gosvamin. In many cases, the gloss does also fill in lacunae left by 
the text, such as, for example, how to perform initiations or Govinda Dvadasi 


(2.35—41, 14.181). 


THE PURPOSE OF THE TEXT 


Some scholars (e.g. De 1961: 412) have been surprised by how the Hari-bhakti- 
vildsa omits to mention many things essential to Gaudiya Vaisnavism, such as the 
joint worship of Radha and Krsna. While Caitanya is praised in the beginning 
verse of each vildsa, not a word is said about worship of him, nor is his mantra 
mentioned. Sushil Kumar De (1961: 412—413) made much of this, seeing that it is 
proof of how the Vrndavana school of Gaudiya Vaisnavism resisted the deifica- 
tion of Caitanya that had begun in Bengal and Orissa already during his lifetime, 
or at least his ritual worship. Perhaps this is so, but I think the explanation is 
much simpler. Even a casual reading of the text shows that it was clearly not 
intended only for Gaudiya Vaisnavas, but as a guidebook for Vaisnavas in the 
Mathura area in general. In many places (e.g. 4.175), the reader is asked to proceed 
according to the rules of one’s particular sampradaya or group. For this reason, 
Gopala Bhatta avoids things that he believes Vaisnavas from other sampraddyas 
would object to or find no need for, such as the ritual worship of Caitanya. The 
catholic spirit of the book can also be seen from how the author freely quotes 
or refers to books written by teachers of the Kumara sampraddya (such as the 
Krama-dipika by Kegava Kasmiri (Kasmirika), the 517 sampradaya (such as the 
Rahasya-sdra by Vedanta Desika), or even Smarta authors such as Hemadri. 
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It must also be added that at the time the Hari-bhakti-vilasa was written, a 
Gaudiya Vaisnava sampradaya per se had not yet appeared in Vrndavana. 
In its catholic tendency, the Hari-bhakti-vilasa is followed by several other of 
the early texts of the Vrndavana Gosvamins, who clearly desired to fit into a 
general community of Krsna devotees. For example, in his Bhaktirasamrtasindbu 
(1.2.269, 309), Ripa Gosvamin equates his terms vaidhi- and raganuga-sadhana- 
bhakti with the terms marydda- and pusti-marga of the Vallabha sampradaya, and 
in his drama, the Lalita-mdadhava (10.37; see Sastri 1969), he prays for the benefit 
of all those who have taken up residence in the land of Mathura. Such a desire to 
co-operate with other Vaisnavas is hardly surprising at a time when there were 
still very few Bengali Vaisnavas in Vrndavana. 

This does not mean that the Hari-bhakti-vilasa shows no originality. Rather, 
it is of particular interest for the study of the development of Vaisnavism, since 
it comes at a time of great change. It endeavours in every way to conform to 
orthodoxy — for example, by preserving Vedic elements in such basic rituals as 
bathing and eating (4.262—272, 9.350—389) — but it also offers a great deal of 
elaboration on items stressed by Caitanya himself, such as hearing the Bhagavata 
Purana (10.375—484). Sometimes these tendencies are difficult to harmonise; for 
example, while describing the qualifications of a real (sad) guru (1.47—55), Gopala 
Bhatta makes clear that he must be a brabmana, something that I have elsewhere 
(Broo 2003: 115-116) argued that Caitanya would probably not have agreed on, 
so he adds a caveat: most importantly, the guru must be a Vaisnava. 


TEXTS QUOTED IN THE HARI-BHAKTI-VILASA 


The Hari-bhakti-vilasa cites a great number of earlier texts to back up its state- 
ments. Comparing the quotations given with the printed texts of modern editions 
of the books they are ascribed to reveals several interesting things. Let us take 
two examples. 

In the context of describing the ritual morning bath (4.237—280), Gopala 
Bhatta quotes four smrti texts, four Puranas, the Mahabharata, and the Narada 
Paficaratra. Of the 31 quoted slokas, 24 can be found (with very minor differ- 
ences in readings) in published versions of the texts, and two of the missing 
smrti references are found in other smrtis than the ones named, giving the result 
of 77 percent or 84 percent of the quotations found. On the other hand, while 
establishing the mandatory nature of the Ekadasi-vrata (12.3—35), Gopala Bhatta 
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quotes four smrtis and eight Puranas.% Of the 26 quoted verses, only five (or 
19%) are found in the printed versions. 

It is unlikely that the reason for this poor result is that Gopala Bhatta made 
up the missing verses himself, since several of them are given in Hemadri’s 
Caturvargacintamani (2.15; see Siromani 1985), written some three hundred years 
earlier. Even the Slokas that cannot be found there contain no special, new infor- 
mation, so it is probable that Gopala Bhatta culled them from another text on 
ritual, hitherto unknown. This is how these authors worked: instead of having 
all the hundreds of texts they quoted in a massive library, they would give them 
on the authority of earlier writers, adding perhaps a few to support their own 
angle on the subject at hand. If, for example, Hemadri then mistakenly would 
have ascribed a sloka to the Brahma Purana instead of the Brahmdanda Purana, so 
would all those following him. For this reason, a common verse index to all the 
Puranas would be a very useful desideratum for Puranic scholars. 

More research remains to be done in this regard, namely, which were the texts 
that Gopala Bhatta based his work on? The Gosvamins were not shy to take over 
earlier texts and give them a new, “Krsnaized” slant. After all, they must have 
reasoned, why reinvent the wheel? 

Still, some texts stand out. Every quote from the Bhagavata Purana can be 
found in modern editions, as well as almost every one from the Karma Purana. 
The Skanda Purana is often quoted, but apparently from a slightly different 


« 


version than the modern “vulgate”, since about half of the texts are found, 
following no apparent logic. For example, while dealing with Prabodhant 
Dvadasi (16.275—292), the author quotes eight verses that can be found (Skanda 
Purdna 2.4.33.1—8), followed by ten more that cannot. The same applies to the 
Padma Purana, leading to the doubt that whenever authors encountered unspeci- 
fied Puranic references, they would ascribe them to either of these two books, 
since both are so huge that no one can remember everything they contain. 

The Brahma-vaivarta Purdna is in a class of its own. It is fairly frequently 
quoted, but not a single quote can be traced to the printed edition. Since the 
printed version does contain much that instead could have been quoted, it is 
obvious that we are dealing with two texts with nothing else in common than 
the name. 


13 Gopala Bhatta also quotes four slokas from the the Sanat-kumdra-sambita and the Visnu- 
rabasya, but since I have not been able to consult these books, I have left these slokas out of the 
calculation above. 

14 Of the karikds of Ripa Gosvamin’s NC, almost all are culled verbatim from earlier texts. See 
Broo 2000. 
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CONCLUSION 


I have approached the old question regarding the authorship of the Hari-bhakti- 
vildsa in a new way: by comparing the main text with its gloss, the Dig-darsini- 
tika. As I have shown, this comparison makes it clear that they were written by 
two different persons: the text itself by Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin, and the gloss 
by Sanatana Gosvamin. Perhaps on the insistence of Gopala Bhatta himself, or 
because the original text was eclipsed by Sanatana’s later commentary, some later 
authors downplayed his role. I have also argued that the peculiar nature of the 
text as seemingly not following all the doctrines of Gaudiya Vaisnavism stems 
from its not being intended as a code of ritual for a new sect, but rather for 
Vaisnavas in the Mathura area in general. 

I have also taken a look at the texts quoted in the work and noted, among 
other things, that both the Skanda Purana and Padma Purana seem to be given 
as convenient sources for unspecified Puranic passages, or alternatively that the 
editions of them current in the Mathura area in the sixteenth century were some- 
what different than the current ones. As other scholars have noted, what we 
today know as the Brahbma-vaivarta Purana is a completely revamped version of 
the one still in use at this time. 

All in all, the Hari-bhakti-vildsa is an under-researched text that offers many 
challenges to the scholar, and especially so for those interested in the develop- 
ment of Gaudiya Vaisnavism. It is my hope that in the future I will be able to 
more fully delve the matters briefly stated above. 
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SVACCHANDABHAIRAVA: 
THE SPONTANEOUS WILL OF SIVA 


Advaitavadini Kaul 


Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts 


In the Kashmir Saiva tradition, the concept of svacchandabbairava conveys the 
meaning of the blissful spontaneous will of the deity (i.e. Siva). It is spontaneous 
activity because there is no motive on the part of Siva in creation. It is the fullness 
of bliss that overflows in His creative activity. Svacchandabhairava is therefore 
the spontaneous will that is the state of desirelessness; in other words, it is a state 
of perfect bliss. 

Like the Vedas, all the Saivagamas are regarded to exist eternally. The 
Svacchandatantra, along with the Netratantra and the Madlinivijayatantra, are 
regarded as authorities on the Pratyabhijiia philosophy of Kashmir Saivisim. As 
the Netratantra draws upon the Mrtyufijaya mantra from the Vedas, along with 
its merits, the Svacchandatantra draws upon the Aghora mantra and the ways 
of attendance upon the deity. It delineates the inner and the outer worship. The 
impact of the Krsnayajurveda and the Pasupata sitras on this text is clearly seen. 
It does not negate the philosophies of Sankhya-yoga, Paficaratra, or the Vedas for 
that matter. Rather, it is an extension of these philosophies. 

The Svacchandatantra is described as the Catuspithamahdtantra in its text,* 
which means that it is the source of the fourfold knowledge conveyed through 
the four pithas (courses) of the tantra as vidya, mantra, mandala, and mudra. Each 
of the pithas is fully described in the fifteen chapters of the text. 

It is believed that all the Saivagamas were revealed by Siva himself in the form 
of Svacchandabhairava, also known as Aghorega or Bahurupa. In the form of 
Svacchandabhairava, Siva appeared with five faces and eighteen arms. His five 
faces came into manifestation through his five great energies, namely, citta Sakti 
(all Consciousness), dnanda Sakti (all Bliss), iccha Sakti (all Will), jaana Sakti (all 
Knowledge), and kriyd sakti (all Action). The five faces through which these ener- 
gies appeared are known as Isana, Tatpurusa, Sadyojata, Vamadeva, and Aghora 
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because the grace (anugraha) of Lord Siva experienced the sensation of illumi- 
nating the universe (Lakshman Jee 1991). 

My presentation on the form of Svacchandabhairava is based on a beautiful 
painting of the deity belonging to our family, which is dated somewhere to the 
1890s. 

It is drawn on an oval-shaped background. The oval shape appears to represent 
the concept of the /inga that holds the whole universe within it.2 The /inga in 
the painting is differently shown by different colours in four spaces. The grey 
space at the bottom represents the patalaloka. Above the grey is the green colour 
with small golden dots in circular designs representing the prthiviloka. Deep blue 
colour represents the dyuloka, and on the top the small space in light blue and 
white represents the state of transcendence. 

My search for getting explanations to various attributes of the deity led me to 
the Svacchandabhairavatantra, and I was overwhelmed to find therein a descrip- 
tion that is quite in accordance with my painting. Accordingly, the details are 
summarized below. 

The concept of the deity (i.e. Svacchandabhirava) is described in the 
Svacchandantantra (Chapter 2, slokas 88—96).3 Ksemaraja has explained the 
same at length in his commentary of the tantra. The image of Svacchandabhirava 
has been conceived with three eyes, which represent the three levels of contem- 
plation, namely, para, apard, and parapara. The locks of the deity are tied at 
the top like beautiful crowns with the radiance of “free will” represented by a 
prabhamandala (halo) behind each head. The deity is described as emitting the 
light of a thousand moons, which denotes beauty par excellence. The half-moon 
on five foreheads represents the first of the sixteen kalds of the candra (moon), 
known as amrtakald, that fills the whole universe with its soothing light. As 
already noted above, the tantra says that the five faces represent the five subtle 
forms known as the citta, dnanda, icchda, jnana, and kriya of the Visalaksa (i.e 
the one who is wide-eyed). The wide-eyed one is explained as one who looks 
outside and who also can be seen in one’s own inner self. He is beyond creation 
and dissolution. The adornment of the deity with garlands of snakes, gems, and 


2 The concept of liriga is very significant to Saivas in general. In Kashmir, the Saivas put the 
tilaka mark on their forehead in the linga shape. 
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corals of red colour represent the three pasas (bindings) known as mdytya, karma, 
and dnava. These pasas undertake the play of disconnecting and connecting the 
jivas with the Supreme Siva. The kapdlamadla (garland of skulls) denotes that the 
entire universe is not different from His body, and thus it is represented as an 
ornament, as against a covering. The eighteen arms of the deity represent His 
threefold power as icchd, jndna, and kriyd. Each of these three saktis have three 
levels, known as gross, subtle, and beyond, making a total of nine saktis. These 
nine Saktis work further at two levels each (i.e. subtle and gross), thus making a 
total of eighteen saktis, which are represented by the eighteen arms of the deity. 
The objects held in each hand of the eighteen arms, starting from the top of each 
side respectively, are described by Ksemaraja as follows: 


1. Khadga (sword) represents the power of knowledge, for it cuts all bonds 
(pdasas). 

2. Khetaka (shield) is the power of knowledge for it creates confidence in 
the bhaktas (devotees) and removes the fear of sammsdara. 

3. Pasa (the binding cord) has the capacity of releasing [the jiva in] samsara 
from the threefold bindings (pasas). 

4. Ankusa (the elephant goad) goads [the jiva in] samsara towards Him. 

5-6. Sara (arrow) and pindka (bow) break the cycle of birth and death. 


7. Varada hasta (hand conferring a boon) represents blissful life in this 


world. 


8. Abbaya hasta (protection-granting hand) represents moksa (release) from 
birth and death. 


9. Munda (skull) represents the maya and He removes the veil of mayd as it 
is under His control. 
10. Khatvanga (a sort of club made of the forearm or leg of a cart, to the end 
of which a human skull is attached), representing the world in the form of 
a skull attached to consciousness, thus has no real existence. 


11-13. Vind (lute), damaru (small drum), and ghanta (bell) represent the wonders 
of svaras (sound) in the form of mandra (low), tara (high), and madhya 
(middle) svaras denoting samsara with different varieties of sounds. This 
means that He has the power of hearing, grasping and identifying all sorts 
of sounds emanating from this world. 

14. TriSila (trident) represents the three powers of icchd, jnana, and kriya 
together standing on the danda (stick) that represents the power of “free 
will’. By this He removes the three pasas. 
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15. Vajra (thunderbolt) shape is made up of two similar limbs, each having 
three claws resembling the claws of birds, and both of its parts are 
connected together by a handle in the middle. Here the three upper claws 
are explained as representing the three saktis and the three lower claws 
as representing the three esanis (thunders) which are to be overcome. All 
these six powers are under His control. 

16. Danda (stick) along with Sakti (in female form) denotes the supreme law 
that controls this universe. 

17. Parasu (battleaxe) represents Him in the form of ndda Sakti (all-pervading 
sound). 

18. Mudgara (mace) represents his bindu Sakti that destroys all differentia- 
tions (i.e. when we concentrate on an object we become one with it). 


The deity wears a lower garment of simba carma (tiger skin) and an upper 
garment of gaja carma (elephant skin). The sirzha represents the expansion of 
five faces in the form of Vidya, Isvara, Sadasiva, Sakti and Siva. The carma means 
‘to overpower’, which is the nature of siha. The elephant represents the maya 
Sakti that envelops the entire world. Since this mayd svariipa is attached to citta 
svaripa (represented by sirzha carma), the citta svariipa destroys the mayd svarupa 
of gaja carma. 
The contemplation on each face is explained as follows.* 
1. The uppermost face known as [sana should be contemplated as being of pure 
white colour, like sphatika (crystal). 

2. The face towards the east is known as Tatpurusa and it has pitavarna (golden 
colour). 
The face to the south is called Aghora. It is nilavarna (blue colour). 


fy 


The face looking towards the west is Sadyojata. It has off-white colour, like 
the light of the moon. 

5. The face looking towards the north is Vamadeva and has red colour, like that 
of the pomegranate flower or the colour of kumkuma. 


The deity is also described as held upon the shoulders of a human form which 
resembles the main deity in several respects. It has three eyes, a similar lower 
garment, and snake ornaments. The tantra says that this human form represents 
the seat of the deity known as Anantapitha. It is not other than Siva Himself and 
is therefore called Ananta (all-pervading). The pitha is also described as the best 
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of all advas (courses or paths) to reach the highest state of transcendence. The 
four arms of the Anantapitha represent the four legs of the seat: 

1. Dharma representing the direction of dgneya (southeast). 

2. Jndna representing the direction of nairta (southwest). 

3. Vairagya representing the direction of vadyu (northwest). 

4. Aisvarya representing the direction of ifana (northeast). 


In between are the four directions of east, south, west and north, which represent 
adharma, ajidna, avairagya, and anaisvarya. 

Thus, the highest philosophy of Kashmir Saiva tradition has been beauti- 
fully conceived in the concept represented by this form of Siva known as 
Svacchandabhairava. The meditation on this deity remained quite prevalent in 
Kashmir till the nineteenth century, as is evident from the existence of a large 
number of such dhydna paintings of the deity, owned by most of the Kashmiri 
Pandit families, which have now become objects of adornment in most cases. It 
is time to revitalize our rich cultural heritage, which valued each aspect of our 
day-to-day life so well.° 
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A TREATMENT OF HINDU ELEMENTS 
IN THE VIMALAPRABHA 


Kameshwar Nath Mishra 
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Kalki Pundarika (KP),’ while presenting the Laghukalacakratantra (LKCT) 
principles in his Vimalaprabhd, resolves to repudiate the heretic views as well.? 
The main heretics have been counted by him under the caryadharma of a yogin. 
These are sndtakab, brabmanah, kapdlin, luptakesah, sitapatab, ksetrapalab, 
kaulah, mauni, unmattaripah, panditah, and chatra In the LKCT (2.7.161-180), 
philosophical schools have been discussed and condemned or established accord- 
ingly.* In addition to the above, titles, texts or doctrines like aptagama, kalottara, 
vedantasiddhanta, Gita, dharmaSsastra, Puranas, brahmasiddhanta, brahmamata, 
brabmarsi, brabmanavacana, bhasmesvara, bharata, bhitatantra, manavadharma, 
markundeyakavya, Ramayana, Valmikikavya, Vasistha, Visnudharma, Vedas, 
$uka (Sukra), Sivamata, Sabdavadi, Vydsakavya, Vyasa, Vyakarana, vaisnavamata, 
Vedanta, vedavacana, Siryasiddhanta, smrti, Garudatantra, Rgveda, Atharvaveda, 
Kasmiramata, kulasiitra, kulagama, and so forth have been referred at places in 
the body of the Vimalaprabhd. All of these are non-Buddhist ones. Except for the 
doctrines and sources of the Carvakas and Jainas, the titles, texts, or doctrines 
referred to above may be put under one class, namely, the Vedic, as they accept the 
validity of the vast Vedic lore comprising the Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, 
Upanisads, Vedangas, itihdsa, Puranas, smrti, sitras, the Trimuni school of 
grammar, and the various tantric texts as well. All the concepts based on this vast 
literature have been known as the vaidikadharma (alias sandtanadharma), later 
denominated as Hindi dharma. For me, herein the term Hindi element means 
the points relating to the vast and vivid Vedic tradition. Here the word Hindu has 
nothing to do with its etymological meaning (i.e. living in Hind (India)) and the 


1 This paper is based on the text published by the Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies 
(CIHTS), Sarnath, Varanasi, Vol. I (1986), Vol. II (1994) & Vol. III (4994). 

2. tesam eva kubuddhidosamathani tika maya likhyate (LKCTTV 1.1.31). 

3, bauddhah Ssaivo’tha nagno bhagava iti tatha snatako brabmano va kapali luptakefo bhavatu 
sitapatah ksetrapdlas tu kaulab / mauni conmattaripo’py akalusahrdayah panditas chatra eva yogi 
siddyarthahetoh sakalagunanidbir labdhatattvo narendra // (LKCT 3.169; II, 130.) 

4 See Mishra 2001: 135-142. 
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concepts relating to him/her. The Buddhist term tirthika’ is the best synonym for 
it, as KP at places uses this name very frequently for different tenets, precepts, or 
doctrines of the schools accepting the authority of the Vedas. 

The many interesting elements — like numbers and kinds of alphabets, numeric 
expressions, pithas, upapithas, gods or deities, dakinis, yaksinis, mandalas, the 
names and numbers of nddis, the number of the svaras and their relation with 
days, the sun and moon, letters, planets, rasis, the position of Meru, Jokas, the 
unification of prajna and updya with Sakti and Siva, the emergence of objects 
from the elements, the names, forms and positions of vital air in the body, zodiacal 
positions and their results, and so forth — dealt herewith in the Vimalaprabha are 
common to the Hindu and Buddhist traditions both, and they require an exhaus- 
tive, comparative, and critical study in independent papers. In the present paper, I 
propose to shed light on such Hindu points which have either been presented by 
KP quite differently, condemned outright, accepted as such or interpreted afresh. 

It is marked everywhere in the Vimalaprabha that KP deals with the points as a 
very staunch and strict Madhyamika of the tantric school and condemns even his 
sister institutions Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, and Yogacara at places. He runs the 
Hindu views through the tantric Madhyamaka filter and very logically deviates 
from or establishes his views. 

Though the number and form of vowels and consonants read in the 
Mahesvarasiitras by Panini, a Vedicist, have sometimes dealt with some difference 
in Hindu mantrasastra by lengthening /kara and so forth, yet KP, on the basis of 
Candra grammar, very boldly rejects the classification of vowels by Panini. He 
maintains that e, 0, ai, and au occurring in the 3rd and 4th Mahesvarasitras are 
mere sandhyaksaras of i and u; likewise r and / are not different from them on the 
basis of the gunabhava. Therefore, he finds Panini’s reading incorrect. KP says 
that reading the si#tras in Paninian style is just the common usage of the inno- 
cent or the fool.° KP goes further, quoting Candra, a Buddhist grammarian, and 
concludes with the rules of Manjusrivyakarana, proving that the latter’s classifica- 
tion suits the tantric origin of the gross elements.’ This stand by KP establishes 
his firm conviction in the Buddhist tantric tradition, on one hand, and on the other 


5 LKCTTYV, I, 50, 77, 78; I, 130; III, 44, 86. 

6 a, 1, u, 1, Litt svayambhuvoktam aiunr 1g iti (Si. Si. 1-2) pratyaharagrahanat. ‘eo n ai auc’ 
(Si. Si. 3-4) itt pathat sandhyaksarau ikara-ukdrayor gunau, ‘rko’ no ralaw’ (Ca. Vya. 1.1.15) iti 
sitrat. r 1 napumsakau [puna akau] na syatam, rkara-lkaryor api gunatab ikaradinam visesabbavat, 
tasmat ‘aiun;rlk,e, 0, w iti balandm lokaridhib. gunayanor utpadat ‘ai un, r1R iti nydyab, ‘ko 
yan aci’ (Panini Sitra 6.1.77) iti visesat, ako’ki dirghah (Ca. Vya. 5.1.106), ‘ako’ ki ity eva suvacam 
(Si. Kau., p. 22), akah savarne dirghah (6.1.101, iti sitrasyopart) iti jndpakdt. 

7 adau ye svaras te svayambhuva vyakrtah, samanaripas te cakasadiprakrtivasad yathasamkhyam 
Manjusriya svalikbitavyakarane. a i u (n) r¢ I [k] iti akasa-vayu-tejaudaka- prthvisvabhava 
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suggests a new area for studies in the field of the origin and gradual development 
of grammatical elements in Paninian and Buddhist texts of grammar, especially 
those extant in Tibetan translations in different versions. The Manjusrivyakarana 
is noted in the catalogues of the Tibetan Tripitaka (i.e. Tanjur and Kanjur).§ 
According to Pali sources, Buddha discouraged the use of the Chandas° language 
and asked the disciples to adopt their own dialects (sakaya nirutti).*° KP repeat- 
edly proves the propriety of the non-classical nature of the language of the sétras 
extant in Prakrta, Magadha, or Apabhramsa” dialects and rejects the validity of 
devabhasa” for sermons. While Candrakirti® maintains the usage of non-gram- 
matical words in the sitras on the basis of Panini calling them 4rsaprayogas,4 KP 
advances the logic that the Buddha was omniscient (sarvajia) and therefore had the 
prerogative to use all the languages of all the sentient beings. His views are in full 
accordance with the lines of the Bhadracari.” KP also describes the salient features 
of the language of the Buddhas that no agreement of number, gender, person, 
case, dtmanepada and parasmaipada verbs, conjugations, derivations, tenses, and 
so forth is required.” As far as I know, this is the first description of the nature of 
the language of the Buddhist sé#tras in Sanskrit. The reason behind such usages, he 
points out, is to remove the complex of clan, knowledge, and use of good words. 
Other devices of such a type should also be adopted. Relying on the authority of 
meaning, teachings of the Buddhas and bodhisattvas may be adopted through the 
languages of different regions and the dialects following other grammars.” 


yathakramam, tathd a e ara (r), 0, ala (I) ca ha ya ra va la ta (t) tatha Manijusriya nirdistab 
gunayanadesatah sva-sva-prakrtisvabhavasrayanad. 

8 Tohoku Catalogue, Nos 4280, 4281, 4290-4291. 

9 Lamotte 1988: 552—553. 

10 Lamotte 1988: 552—553. 

11 LKCTTV, I, 31-32, 34, 40-41. 

12 LKCTTV 5.1.71, 96-97; I, 5, slokas 36—38; II, 149, slokas 1, 3: devabhdasa na ca syat; Il, 38, 49; 
Tillemans 1990: 117-118, 235-236. 

13, Catubsatakavrtti 12.12. 

14 On the basis of supam sulukpirvasavarndccheyddadyayajdlah (V11.1.39) and sambuddhau 
Sakalyasy etav anarse (Panini Sitra 1.1.16). 

15 Cf. Bhadracaripranidhanardja, gathd no. 18. 

16 tesan ca sasabdavadinam susabdagrahavinasaya arthasaranatam Gsritya kvacid avrtte’pasabdah; 
kvacid vrtte yatibhangah, kvacid avibhaktikam padam, kvacid varnasvaralopah, kvacid vrtte dirgho 
hrasvah, brasvo’pt dirghah, kvacit pancamyarthe saptami, caturthyarthe sasthi, kutracit parasmaipadini 
dhatav dtmanepadam, atmanepadini parasmaipadam, kvacid ekavacane bahuvacanam, babuvacane 
ekavacanam, pullinge napumsakam, napumsake pullingam, kvacit talavyasakare dantyamirdhanyau, 
kvacin mirdhanye dantyatalavyau, kvacid dantye talavyamirdhanyau. evam anye’py anusartavyab 
tantradesakopadeseneti (LKCTTY, I, 29). 

17 atha yena yena prakdrena kula-vidyda-susabdabhimanaksayo bhavati, tena tena prakdrena 
arthasaranatam  dsritya buddhanam bodhisattvanam  dharmadesana — desabhasantarena 
Sabdasastrabhasantarena moksartham (LKCTTY, I, 30). 
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The LKCT presents a very strange and unique origin of the Vedas, the kaula, 
garuda and bhitatantras, visnudharma, sadyojata, vamadeva, aghora, isana, 
brahma, krta, treta, dvapara, and kali, and so forth from different mouths and 
fore- and hindparts of the body of the Buddha. 


rgvedam pascimasyad api gadati yajur vamavaktraj jinendrah 
savydsyat samavedam paramaharikule’ tharvanam pirvavaktrat / 


purvasyat kaulatantram punar aparamukhad garudam bhitatantram 


siddhantam vamavaktrad udayaravinibhad visnudharman ca savyat // 


prsthat sadyo nivrtih paramasivamukhdd vamadevapratistha 
savydd vidyat tv aghorah punar anilamukhan marutabrabmasantyau / 
Siinyasyat Siinya-isah tribbuvanapatina spharita laikikartham 


krtatretadvaparam vai kaliyugam aparam prsthavaktradibhedat //* 


Neither the Pali nor other Sanskrit Buddhist sources give the origin of the Hindu 
canonical literature and religio-philosophical schools from the mouth of jinendra 
(i.e. Buddha). It appears to be an imitation of the emergence of the Hindu 
scriptures from the breath of the Supreme Self (=Brahman) as described in the 
Upanisads,”® and also the emergence of the worldly varieties from the mouth or 
organs of yajfapurusa, as described in the Purusasikta of the Rgveda (x.90). It is 
also on the analogy of preaching the Buddhist tenets by Visnu (through the ninth 
incarnation as the Buddha) to mislead the daityas.*° However, such a statement 
has not been made here that the non-Buddhist literature emerged to misguide the 
Vedicists. It is because Buddha is omniscient; therefore, he is expected to produce 
heretic literature also, which might be worthless and useless for Buddhists. Such 
a description also shows the might of the Buddha, parallel to Visnu’s. KP finds 
verses 48—63 easy to understand (=subodhani); therefore, he does not comment 
on them in his Vimalaprabha. Points would have been clearer had he made some 
comments on these verses. 

KP vehemently attacks Manu’s theory “that all the Vedas are the root of 
dharma™ and condemns the authority of the Vedas and the following litera- 
ture, like itihdsa, Puranas, smrti, and so forth. KP establishes his views by 


18 LKCT 5.1.49—50 (IH, 34). 

19 asya etasya mabato bhittasya nigssvasitam etad yad rgvedo yajurvedah, etc. Brhadaranyakopanisad 
2.4.10, 4.5.11; Maitrayaniyopanisad 6.32. 

20 Padma Puranam, Uttara 263.69—71. 

21 vedo’khilo dharmamiulam (Manusmrtib 2.6). 
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declaring the rsis devoid of paficabhijnas, and consequently their works, too, 
as giving very partial and incorrect information: rsindm vasisthadinam punah 
pancabhijna nasti. kasmat? ramayanamahabharatapramanyat [...] atab karandt 
tesam jyotisabhimatam na pancabhijnabhir arthadarsanam. tatha puranadharmo 
mithyapapamatinam |...) evam uktakramena puranadharmab sarve vrtha syub [...] 
ity anayd yuktya vicaryamanani lokapuranani anrtani iti. Thus, the contents of 
the Hindu scriptures are condemned as false and baseless.” 

Following Mafijusriyasas,* the author of the LKCT, like other Buddhist 
teachers® KP criticises the Hindu practices of animal sacrifice, yajfas for 
attaining heaven, funeral rituals, holy baths in the water, and so forth. He also 
outright rejects the validity of the whole canonical and non-canonical Hindu 
literature, but to our astonishment there are a few places where verses from 
Hindu texts have been quoted to support his own establishments. For instance, 
the Gita (13.13) is quoted to describe the characteristics of a vajrasattva.*® The 
purport of the Gitasloka conforms with the Rgveda (10.81.3), Yajurveda (xxxi.i), 
and Svetdsvatara Upanisad (3.3). Even more, in the context of the rituals relating 
to vaisvanaravisuddhi, a mantra of the Rgveda (10.16.9) is quoted as such for 
support.”” The yogavasand of the LKCT (2.77) is very much like the slokas of the 
Gita dealing with the condition of a yogabbrasta (Gita 6.40—42). 

The names and numbers of the nddis given by firthikas have been accepted 
as such without any comment.** Such a practice goes well with KP’s words: 
vistaro’neko’nekapramanasastrena madhyamaken  nirakarniyas  tirthikanam 
siddhantah. yah samvrtya sambuddhavacanasamah, sa na disaniya iti kalacakra 
adibuddhabhagavato niyamah.” In the same way, the rasts, grahas, naksatras, 
pranayama, and the number of breaths during the day and night are similar to 
those accepted by Hindu astrologers and the masters of svarodaya science, but 
MaznijuSriyasas declares that the great Hindu seers and even Brahma, Rudra, and 
other deities could not understand the Kdlacakra mathematics.*° The length of 


22 LKCTTYV, III, 94-95. 

23, laksmir uccaibsravasvah suratarugajapaty apsarah kaustubhendupi yisany abdhimathane yadi 
divi gagane syur baler rajyakale / candrabhave na varas tithaya rtuganas candhakasyaiva rajye 
so pisardhendulobhan maranam upagatas tasya pascad balib sab // (LKCTTV, UL, 130-131.) 

24. LKCT 5.4.195, 4.5.203—205. 

25 Pramanavartikavrttih, 118. 

26 LKCTTYV, III, 47. 

27 LKCTTYV, II, 75. 

28 LKCTTV, I, 181: idanim nadisamjna tirthikasamjnabhir ucyate. 

29 LKCTTYV, I, 270. 

30 etat Srikdlacakram grahaganasahitam |...) na jhatam vitaragaih paramamunikulair 
brabmarudradidevaih (LKCTTY, I, 122). 
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life of a person being a hundred years, as maintained by the Aitareya Brabmana 
(2.17.4.19), is condemned, as the meaning cannot be taken as such. KP holds 
that the shortage or longevity of life depends on one’s unauspicious and auspi- 
cious deeds, respectively.” KP says that Buddhists need know the principles of 
astrology of the Brahma, Surya, and Romaka schools just to acquaint themselves 
with the external world. According to him, the doctrines of the heretics have 
been presented just to make a sarcastic remark and to remove vague concepts. 
He also adds that the Hindu science of svarodaya is invalid because it was initi- 
ated by the Isvara, who is devoid of the five abbijnas;* likewise he does not deal 
with the rudrodayaniyamas, as he finds them useless.» He rejects the common 
practice of the Hindu astrology, as it is without abbijna.3° KP also repudiates the 
theory of Hindu jyotisa that a person enjoys or suffers because of the favour and 
disfavour of the planets, days, tithis, naksatras, yoga, karana, lagna, and so forth.” 
as, according to him such circumstances happen in one’s life as the result of one’s 
own virtuous and vicious deeds of past lives. 

In spite of all the similarities in between the Hindu and Kalacakra jyotisa, there 
is a fundamental difference. The former holds the favourable and unfavourable 
incidents in life as the result of the grabas being in auspicious or inauspicious 
positions, while the latter takes them as the result of respective deeds of previous 
lives. The difference between the Hindu and Buddhist science of the origin of 
breath (svarodayavijndana) is because of the methodological difference in calcula- 
tions. One gets five by adding two to three and the other by four to one. The 
same may be applicable in the case of the svarodaya also. 

Hindu deities have been placed ina very pitiable plight. The trinity of Brahma, 
Visnu, and MaheSa held as the creator, the protector, and the destroyer respec- 
tively in the Puranas, and the lord of the gods Indra as well, are found sitting in 
the assembly, listening to the sermon of the Buddha? or accompanying Kalki with 
Skanda, Ganeésa, Asvatthama, Hanuman, and so forth and joining his army, being 


31 LKCTTV, I, 109. 

32 tasmad bauddhair bahyaparijnanartham brahma-siirya-yamanaka-romaka-siddhantah jnatavyah 
iti bhagavato niyamah (LKCTTY, I, 118). 

33, siddhantavyttam idam kataksartham uktam lokaridhiksayartham (LKCTTY, I, 114). 

34 LKCTTYV, I, 141. 

35 LKCTTYV, I, 140. 

36 LKCTTYV, |, 238. 

37 LKCTTV, II, 99. 

38 LKCTTYV, L, 133. 

39 hariharadindm api buddho bhagavan Sasta sarvajnah (LKCTTYV, I, 40). 
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under his control for defeating the mlecchas,*° sometimes watching the directions 
as dikpdlas during the ganapuja,” or being substitutes of some Buddhist deities.” 
Even more, Isvara, the almighty omniscient creator of the universe of Hindus, is 
also condemned* in very short terms in the line of Dharmakirti,“ Santaraksita,® 
Ratnakirti,** Janasrimitra,” and so forth. 

Incarnations of Visnu have been interpreted by KP in quite a different 
manner, although he takes Visnu as cittavajradharavisnu and describes the stages. 
Following Manjusriyasas, KP explains in his commentary that all the ten incar- 
nations of Visnu — from Kuirma to Kalki — denote the ten stages of the devel- 
opment of a foetus.#* He declares that the description of these avataras in the 
Puranas by the wicked brahmana rsis was to delude the innocent leading to Hell: 
iha vakye yan matsyadikam puranam dusta-brahmarsibhis tad balanam vaicandya 
narakavaptibetukam it.” 

He also describes that when considered thoroughly, the puranadharmas are 
found to be worthless: purdnds, due to deluding innocent ones, are the false 
words of wicked seers, have no relevant contents, and establish only their jati.° 
Such an interpretation of the incarnations is quite unique and in vogue only in the 
Kalacakra tradition. Even at the adhydatmika level, developing stages of a foetus 
have not been described in such words by Caraka,* Susruta,” or Vagbhata,® 
who are revered as physicians by Buddhists also. It appears that Mafijusriyaéas, 
KP, and others made such remarks to ridicule the Hindu theory of incarnation. 
Etymological meanings of the words matsya, kirma, and so forth are irrelevant 
in the context of the developing stages of the foetus, nor is there any resemblance 


40 rudram skandam ganendram harim api ca sakhin |...] etat sainyena kalki hariharasahito 
mlecchanasam karisyat. [...] afvatthamad |...) haniimam sa rudro |...) putro brahmda suresab, etc. 
(LKCT, I, 154-155). 

41 LKCT, I, 38; IL, 8, 25, 184, 194, 244. 

42 LKCT, IIL, 100, 194. 

43 LKCTTY, III, 71. 

44 Pramdnavartikam 1.12-30. 

45 Tattvasangrahah, I, slokas 46-93. 

46 Isvarasadhanadisanam, 32-57. 

47 Isvaravadah, 233-316. 

48 LKCTTV,I, 160. 

49 LKCTTYV, I, 161. 

50 atab puranadharmab nirarthakah vicaryamana iti [...] etad eva balanam vyamohajanakam 
dustarsmam mithyavakyam vicarasinyam svajatipratisthapanartham (LKCTTY, IIL, 97). 

51 Carakasambita, Sartrasthana 4.9—-11, pp. 869-870 in the Vimarsa (Chaukhambha Bharati 
Academy, Varanasi, 9th edn, 1980). 

52 Carakasambita, Sarirasthana 4.9—11, p. 869 in the Vimarsa. 

53 Carakasambita, Sartrasthana 4.9—11, p. 869 in the Vimarsa. 
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of forms even. At certain stages, resemblances have been shown, but they are not 
supported by any dyurvedika text. 

On the conventional mundane level, also the Kalacakra tradition accepts Kalki, 
because in this form he assimilates all the varnas into one mass and defeats the 
mlecchas with the help of Hari, Hara, and so forth. Therefore, this Kalki is quite 
different from the tenth avatara of Visnu as held by the Hindus.** KP thinks that 
the consideration of the avatdras as described in the Puranas (i.e. Matsya to Kalki) 
is worthless.* Hindus maintain that the Buddha is the ninth and Kalki the tenth 
avatara of Vasudeva. KP** goes on describing the reasons for the incarnation 
of Buddha, less on the basis of the Puranas and more by his own imagination. 
Some Puranas and the Mahabharata Santiparvan (339.103—104) do not mention 
Buddha as the incarnation. Of the Puranas, the Brahma (122.69), Visnu (40.22) 
Vayu (111.27), Narada, Brahmavaivarta, Linga, and so forth simply mention his 
name among the ten without any detailed description. The Padma, Bhagavata, 
Agni, Skanda, Bhavisya, and Brahmanda present him with some elaboration” but 
the words used therein have been twisted by KP in his own favour. The Puranas 
describe the Buddhist doctrines as being taught by Buddha, not as having been 
given by KP.* There is no mention of initiating or ordaining sadras as renun- 
ciates, nor have the padramitds been counted or the ten demerits noted therein. 
KP adopts chala, vitandd, and so forth to present his views as if they were really 
adopted by Visnu as the Buddha. He does not pass on any remarks after saying 
evam buddhavatara iti. 

Thus, as a very bitter critic of the Vedic tradition that holds the validity of 
varna, yajna, and vedic sacrifice of animals,°° KP, in full accordance with 
MafijuSriyasas, the author of the LKCT, condemns other Vedic cults of tantra, 
jyotisa, vyakarana, rudranityama, svarodaya, and so forth. This denotes a very 


54 LKCT, I, 154-155. 

55 evam matsyadipuranam api kalkiparyantam vicaryamanam nirarthakam (LKCTTY, IIL, 95). 

56 LKCTTV, IIL, 95-96. 

57 The detailed ones are as follows: (a) daityandm nasandarthaya visnuna buddharipina // 69 
// bauddhasastram asat proktam nagnanilapatadikam mdydvadam asac chastram pracchannam 
bauddham ucyate // 70 // mayaiva kathitam devi kalau brahmanamirtina. (Padma Purana, Uttara 
263.69—71); (b) vadair vimohayati yajnakrto’ tadarhan sidran kalau ksitibhujo ny ahanisyad ante 
(Bhagavata 11.4.23); for more details, see Bhavisya Purdna 3.1.6.36—42, 4.12.26—29, Skanda, 
Kumarika 40.256—257, and Brahmdanda; see also Bhattacharya 1963, Appendix 4. 

58 LKCTTV, III, 95-96. 

59 LKCTTYV, IIL 96. 

60 varnoyasya pramanam bhavati narapate tasya vedah pramanam vedo yasya pramanam khalu bhu- 
vi nilaye tasya yajnab pramanam / yajno yasya pramanam vividhapasunrnam tasya himsa pramanam 
himsa yasya pramanam narakabhayakaram tasya papam pramanam // (LKCTTY, II, 246; see also 
I, 221, Sloka 96.) 
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thorough study of KP of the vast Vedic and allied literature. His quotations in the 
Vimalaprabha from the very important but rarely available texts of a particular 
tantric or philosophical school bring them to light and scholars get a chance to 
edit and use them. For instance, KP very often talks of the kaulamata (ii.130-— 
131), kaulatantra (iii.34), kapali (11.131), kasmiramata (iii.118), kuldgama (iii.145), 
and kulasiitra (iii.147, 148). 

This is not the proper place to deal with the form, content, and authenticity 
of the above matas or titles, but it would be relevant to draw attention towards 
a few texts like the Kulagama and the Kulasiitra, which are rarely quoted even. 
The Kuldgama has been referred to by Abhinavagupta in his Tantraloka™ as 
Sriratnamalakulagame. In his Srividyarcanacandrika,” Sivananda Bhatta also 
quotes from the text. Bhaskararaya also quotes from it in his gloss on the 
Lalitasahasranama.® The word kulagama may be the name of a particular text 
or class of the texts belonging to the kaulasampradaya. From Abhinavagupta’s 
reference, it appears that it is a group to which belongs the Sriratnamadla text. 
It is still a subject of research. M.M. Gopinath Kaviraj finds that kulagama 
has been quoted in the Prdanatosini, Kaulikarcanacandrika, and Bhaskararaya’s 
Saubhagyabhaskara.* It is to be verified whether the kaulatantra’s case also is like 
that of the kuldgama, referred to above. There is a reference® of a kaulatantra 
of four chapters, which deals with Tara and Kali. It refers to Buddhadeva and 
shows Buddhist influence. One kaulatantra® is by Tarunirsi, the pupil of 
Narottamaranya. As both the texts exist only in manuscript form, it would be 
a good topic of research; the two are referred to in the Vimalaprabha. The most 
interesting of such texts is the Kwlasiitra (iii.147—148) referred to twice by KP. 

It appears on the face of things that it should be in aphorisms like the Yogasitra, 
Vedantasiitra, and so forth, but the quotation shows that the text was written in a 
large metre like sragdhara. It could be still doubtful whether KP quoted the mate- 
rial in his verses. Prof. S.S. Bahulkar, with the help of Dr. Mark S.G. Dyczkowski, 
found the original Sanskrit verse.” The quotation in the Vimalaprabha was not 
available in the Sanskrit Ms. but is extant in Tibetan translations. But there 
emerges a new problem. He writes that the Slokas are the benedictory verses 
(4—6) of the first chapter of the Ciftcinitmatasarasamuccaya. The problem is, how 


61 Tantraloka XI, Abnika 28.128; Kashmir Sanskrit Texts 65, p. 53. 
62 Found only in Ujjain Ms. No. 5611. 

63 Lalitasahasranama, p. 190. 

64 Tantrika Sahitya, p. 146. 

65 NCC, V, 112. 

66 NCC, V, 112. 

67 Bahulkar 1998: 156. 
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to ascribe it to the Kulasiitra? The former text is not an anthology from several 
works, as may be understood from its title, but an original complete work in 
twelve patalas, as pointed out by M.M. Gopinath Kaviraj.® Kaviraj also advances 
the view that the Cifcinimata was established by Siddhanatha, who was one 
of the nathayogis. Now arises the question of whether the Kulasitra and the 
Cincinimatasdrasamuccaya are two names of the same text. The Kulasiitra has 
also been quoted by Sitikantha in his gloss on his own Mahanayaprakasa,® but it 
requires verification and study. 

The quotation in the gloss of Sitikantha lies in the aphorismistic style in prose 
and not in verse. Though this is not the same one as quoted by KP, it appears 
that Sitikantha’s is the original extract from the Kulasitra, while that of the 
Vimalaprabha may contain the sense of the relevant part of it, which also lies in 
the Cincinimatasdrasamuccaya. Thus, rare titles quoted by KP, and the quota- 
tions as well, require a thorough examination. Such studies may flood fresh light 
on the obsolete texts of Hindus. 

KP’s Laghukdlacakratantratika-vimalaprabha is exhaustive and helps to under- 
stand the very terse text of the Laghukdlacakratantra. It would have been very 
difficult to understand the verses without this commentary. Through erudition, 
KP presents the Madhyamaka stand in the tantra on one hand and repudiates 
the heretical views on the other. On some points, he compromises with the 
Hindus and is found agreeing with their concepts that are condemned earlier. 
For example, KP criticises the caste system repeatedly but accepts the four 
varnas while dealing with the kind of soil on the pattern of Mafijusriyasas:”° atra 
lokasamortya krsnavarna bhimibh Sidri, pita vaigya, rakta ksatrini, sveta brahmani 
jatih, tatha gandbatah pitigandha sudni, ksaragandha vaisya, padmagandba ksatrini, 
divyagandha brahmani jatih kramena. tatha rasatah amlaksdrasvadena Sidri, 
samadhurakatuketi madhurasvadena vidjatib, katukasvadena nrpa iti ksatrini, anyo 
rasas tiktah kasayo dvijatir iti svadato jatiniyamah.” It has also been prescribed that 
fire for different sacrifices should be brought from the houses of four castes.” 
Gems also have been categorised after the four castes. During abbisekas, women 
of four castes are required.” He also had to yield to the names and numbers 


68 Tdantrika Sahitya, p. 207. 

69 Kas. Text 21, p. 60; NCC, V, 112: tatha ca kulasiitresiktam: 
kulapithaksetradivarnapancapindapranavavyapadesyam akhilabhasakarupaya 
ahambhavabhimatasamvidah samasrayabbitam atmayatanam Sarisam (Srimabanayaprakasah, p. 60). 
70 LKCT 3.1.7. 

71 LKCTTV, IJ, 10. 

72 LKCTTY, II, 74. 

73 LKCTTY, Il, 91. 

74 LKCTTV, II, 105, 113-114, 125. 
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of rasis, days, number-symbols, practices, and so forth of the Hindus because 
it was not possible to completely replace all their pre-established customs. As 
the Buddha himself emerged from the Hindu background, therefore, the back- 
ground is the same: the same earth, the same atmosphere, the same products, and 
the same concepts; therefore, the words of Jayantabhatta” and Vacaspati Misra,” 
although said in a different context, prove relevant when they say that Buddhists 
and so forth also follow the Vedic tradition. It is in this context that KP also 
agrees happily to yield with the common precepts of Hindus.” Otherwise, where 
to find a new world, with everything new against that of the Hindus? Even the 
legendary Visvamitra presented his new creations on this very earth. In fact, one 
inherits the background unknowingly and thereafter establishes his/her findings 
afresh. So it happened with the Buddha and that tradition. In this way, the ency- 
clopaedic Vimalaprabha of KP extends a vast field for comparative studies. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Ca.Vya/ca.vya Candra Vyakarana 

CIHTS Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies 

CSS Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 

CSSO Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office 

ICPR Indian Council of Philosophical Research 

Kas. Text Kashmir Sanskrit Text Series, Srinagar 

KP Kalki Pundrika, author of the Vimalaprabha 

KPJRI Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute 

LKCT Laghukalacakratantra, published with Vimalaprabha from 


Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, Sarnath, 
Varanasi; Vol. I (1986), Vol. I (1994), & Vol. III (1994) 


LKCTTV Laghukalacakratantratika Vimalaprabha 
M.M. Mahamahopadhyaya 

New Cat. Catalogorum New Catalogus Catalogorum, Madras 
N.S. Press Nirnaya Sagar Press 

Si. Kau Siddhantakaumudi 

Si.Sa Sivasutram < Mahesvarasiitram 


75 bauddhadayo duratmano  vedapramdadnyaniyamita eva  cdandaladisparsam  pariharanti 
(Nyayamanjari, Part I, p. 243). 

76 na caitesam agama varnasramacaravyavasthahetavah, no khalu nisekadyah kriyab Smasanantah 
prajanam ete vidadhati. no hi pramanikrtabauddhagama api lokayatrayam srutismrtitihasapurananir 
apeksdgamamatrena pravartante, api tu te’pi samvrtam etad iti bruvand lokayatrayam Srutyadiny eva 
anusaranti (Nydyavartikatatparyatikd, 2.1.68, p. 385). 

77 tatra nasti namni vivadah tirthikadibbib, etc. (LKCTTY, I, 71). 
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THE EKAYANAVEDA 
IN THE PANCARATRA TRADITION 


Marion Rastelli 


Austrian Academy of Sciences 


According to the tradition of Paficaratra, its texts (sambitds) were revealed by 
Visnu Himself. In their introductory sections, the Samhitas often describe the 
incident of this revelation and the ensuing tradition. Generally, these sections 
relate a story about one or several sages who have been tormented by the calami- 
ties of transmigration and therefore request still another sage to give them a 
means to overcome transmigration. This sage is willing to teach them a doctrine 
by which both freedom from transmigration as well as worldly pleasures can be 
attained. According to his story, in ages past this doctrine had been revealed to a 
sage or a deity by God Himself. This revelation of God, presented in the form of 
a dialogue between God and His interlocutor, is the actual content of a Samhita.’ 

The frame story of the Paramesvarasambita (ParS), a Paficaratra text that was 
probably written in South India between 1100 and 1300 CE,’ keeps to the pattern 
just described. However, there is one difference: Visnu’s revelation takes place 
in several stages. 


1 I am grateful to Cynthia Peck-Kubaczek for suggesting various stylistic corrections in the 
English manuscript. This paper was read at the 12th World Sanskrit Conference in Helsinki in 
July 2003 and only slightly revised in 2017, mainly by adding references to relevant studies that 
have appeared since 2003. For a more detailed study of the topic of this paper in German, see 
Rastelli 2006: 185—253. 

2 ParS 1 and JS 1 are examples of such stories about the “descent of the doctrine” (Sastravatara). 
For translations of these chapters and “stories of revelation” in general, see Oberhammer 1994. 
and Griinendahl in Schreiner 1997: 362-370. Not every Samhita contains stories of this kind; 
the first chapters of the Pauskarasambita and the Sanatkumdrasambita, which probably included 
revelation stories, have been lost. 

3 The first author to quote the ParS is Venkatanatha (e.g. ParS 19.540—543 in PRR 12,10—17), 
who is traditionally dated to 1270-1369. The ParS adopts many passages from other Samhitas, 
namely, the JS (e.g. JS 12.108—125 = ParS 5.143—160), the SS (e.g. SS 6.2-4 = ParS 6.21c—24b), 
the PausS (e.g. PausS 27.109c—116b ~ ParS 7.315c—322b), the NarS (e.g. NarS 20.46—49b = ParS 
14.148c—152), the ParS (e.g. ParS 3.91—93b = ParS 2.103c—105), the SanS (San$ rsirdtra 1.22—23b = 
ParS 15.490c—491), the PadS (PadS cp 8.119—-127b ~ ParS 22.54c—62), and the AS (AS 25.14c—15b 
= ParS 23.2c—3b). Thus, the ParS must have been compiled at a later date than these parts of other 
Samhitas (this list is not exhaustive; to date, more than a quarter of the ParS text has been identi- 
fied as stemming from passages of these listed Samhitas; for details, see Rastelli 2006: 555—578). 
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It is recounted that in the krtayuga, the Golden Age of the Indian mythological 
chronology, Visnu revealed a teaching that leads to liberation from transmigra- 
tion exclusively. This teaching is variously called the “first teaching” (prathama 
Sastra), the “secret tradition” (rabasyamnaya), the original Veda (milaveda), and 
the Ekayanaveda, the Veda that is the only path, that is, the path to the Only One.* 
In the ideal age of the krtayuga, human beings were able to follow this teaching, 
but already in the next era, the tretayuga, they began to have worldly wishes, and 
therefore abandoned this teaching and followed the Veda, which promises the 
fulfilment of such wishes. As a consequence the Ekayanaveda vanished and, it is 
said, would once again be revealed by Visnu only to a suitable being. According 
to the ParS, the Veda arose from the Ekayanaveda, but, according to the ParS, 
the Veda refers, however, not only to Visnu but also to many other deities, and 
hence cannot bestow liberation. Visnu is merciful to those human beings who are 
not able to strive exclusively for liberation, but who also want to attain worldly 
pleasures, and thus He revealed the Samhitas, such as the SS, JS, and PausS, 
which lead to both goals.’ 

This is the ParS’s story about Visnu’s revelation. Initially, a first teaching was 
revealed, the Ekayanaveda, which leads exclusively to liberation. When human 
beings were not able to follow this teaching and instead devoted themselves to 
the Veda, which promises the fulfilment of worldly wishes, the first teaching 
vanished and subsequently Visnu revealed other texts that bestow both liberation 
and pleasure, namely, the Samhitas.° 

To the followers of Paficaratra, this conception conveys first that the origin 
of the Samhitas is God; secondly, that the Samhitas are superior to the Veda; 
and thirdly, that the Veda is inferior to the original first teaching, which was the 
Veda’s source. Simultaneously, this conception shows us a tradition that must 
stand up against the Vedic orthodoxy and prove its own authority (pramanya). 
The emergence of the conception of the Ekayanaveda is thinkable only in a Vedic 
orthodoxy-dominated environment that reproaches the Paficaratra for being 


4 ParS 1.16cd, 74ab, 32d, 56c. The ParS’s explanation of the term is: “No other way than this 
one is indeed known for going (ayana) to liberation. Therefore the sages call [it] ‘the only path 
(ekdyana)’.” (1.57¢—58b: moksdyandya vai pantha etadanyo na vidyate // tasmad ekayanam nama 
pravadanti manisinah /). 

5 ParS 1.74c—93. For a translation of ParS 1 into German, see Rastelli 2006: 144-154. 

6 A similar story of revelation can be found in IS 1, which was written in imitation of ParS 1 
and even adopted some verses verbatim from it; see Rastelli 1999: 80—84. See also the story in 
ParS 10.108c—224, according to which Visnu first revealed a Veda called “Satvata” to Brahma 
and then the Pauskarasambita, which prescribes the ritual of the Ranganathasvami temple in 
Srirangam (for details of this story, see Rastelli 2006: 168-178). 
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outside the Veda (vedabahya).’ By means of the Ekayanaveda, the Paficaratra 
tradition not only has Vedic foundations, but moreover claims to be the actual 
foundation of the Vedic orthodoxy itself. 

At the same time, the ParS’s story of revelation conveys that the authoritative 
texts of the current time, the kaliyuga, are the Samhitas. On account of this story, 
neither Paficaratra followers nor modern Indologists would expect the actual 
existence of the Ekayanaveda or adherents thereof. 

There is evidence, however, that among the Paficaratrins certain groups that 
referred to the Ekayanaveda as their authority actually did exist. I do not mean 
by this that the ParS’s story of revelation delivers historical facts, but that in 
the course of the emergence of the conception of the Ekayanaveda, groups of 
persons also arose who referred to it and were acknowledged as its adherents by 
other Paficaratrins. It may be presumed that these Ekayanas, as they are called,*® 
used certain texts, such as specific mantras, for their religious practice, which 
they may have considered as Ekayanaveda. We do not know for certain which 
texts these might have been.’ However, it may be deemed certain that these did 
not belong to the Vedic texts in the orthodox sense. 

What do we know about these so-called Ekayanas? A passage of the PausS, 
one of the earliest extant Samhitas, aspires to convey the impression that only the 
Ekayanas were true Paficaratrins: 


These Brahmins who are called Ekayanas are truly worshippers of Acyuta. (260) 
[These], who are devoted to a single object, who abide in [their] true nature after 
death, who worship nobody else, [and] who worship Visnu without a result 
because it must be done, (261) become Vasudeva at the point of death, O Lotus- 
Born One. The others, however, who worship in a mixed way are taught as 
[being people] who have the mere appearance of worshippers. These Brahmins 


7 For reproaches of this kind, see, e.g., AP 17,7—19,13. 

8 Matsubara (1994: 54, 56) seems to understand the term ekdyana as a synonym of ekdntin. This 
is certainly not generally true. Although both terms express the concept of exclusivism (having 
only one path/one goal), they are usually not used synonymously. As Matsubara (1994: 52) him- 
self writes, ekdantin was “an old sectarian name given to the devotees of paficardtra”, frequently 
used in the Nardyaniya and in the Samhitas. In contrast, ekdyanas are a particular group among 
the Paficaratrins, as shown below. (According to JS 22.11—13b, there was also a particular group 
among the Paficaratrins called ekdntins. Their description, however, does not indicate that they 
were identical with the ekdyanas described below.) Of course, ekdyanas are also ekdntins (see 
PausS 36.261a, quoted in n. 10), but not every ekdntin is an ekayana. There are two passages 
(PausS 32.72d; ParS 20.83ab) that possibly use ekdntin in the sense of ekayana, as they contrast 
ekantins to followers of the Veda, but I think that here Paficaratrins in general are meant instead. 
9 Fora study on probable Ekayana texts, see Rastelli forthcoming. 
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are to be recognized on the basis of [their] worship of various troops [of deities] 
in [various] ways.’° 


As in the ParS’s sastravatara story, the Ekayanas worship Visnu exclusively here, 
and have no desire for attaining a particular result through their worship. The 
other people worship not only Visnu but other deities as well, and in so doing 
wish to attain worldly fruits. Thus, they are merely feigned worshippers of Visnu. 
Hence, according to this passage of the PausS, only Ekayanas are true Paficaratrins. 

However, if we look at the ritual prescriptions of the Samhitas, especially at 
those major rituals that require several acting persons, the agents are not only 
Ekayanas but also adherents of one of the four Vedas. The description of these 
Veda followers shows that they are not called in from the outside but that they 
are also followers of Paficaratra. Thus, we have two principal groups among the 
Paficaratrins, the Ekayanas on one hand and the followers of the Veda on the 
other. As we are going to see, these two groups competed with each other, and, 
consequently, in the texts that each group composed, their description, esteem, 
and function in rituals differ accordingly. 

I have been able to assign particular texts to one or the other of the two groups. 
The ParS and at least the first chapter of the caryapdda of the PadS were written 
by Ekayanas. The greater part of the PadS was composed by vaidikas. My 
following statements refer to these two texts to exemplify works by each group. 

Perhaps the most important difference between the Ekayanas and the followers 
of the Veda is that the former do not undergo an initiation (diksa) according to 
the texts of both groups.” An Ekayana is born as such. He has the authority 
(adhikara) to perform the ritual from childhood. He does not have to acquire 
this authority through an initiation.” The followers of the Veda must undergo 


10 PausS 36.260c—263b: vipra ekayanakhya ye te bhaktas tattvato ’cyute // 260 ekantinas 
sutattvastha dehantan nanyayajinah / kartavyatvena ye visnum samyajanti phalam vind // 261 
prapnuvanti ca dehante vasudevatvam abjaja / vyamisrayajinas canye bhaktabhdasas tu te smrtah // 
262 parijneyds tu te vipra nandmargaganarcandat /. 

11 PadS cp 1.4, 21.53. The ParS often contrasts Ekayanas to initiated persons (diksita). This is 
also an indication that the Ekayanas are not initiated; cf. ParS 9.187—190, 15.14.c—20, 18.116—117. 
12 Regard the following two passages: “And at the end of his [life] he is born in a house of 
pure, illustrious [people], gets acquainted with the Ekayana teaching, properly performs the 
thirteenfold ritual that springs from it, and attains the Venerable One.” (ParS 13.114c—115: 
tadante janma casadya Sucinam Srimatam grhe // 114 Sastram ekayanam jnatva samyak krtva tadud- 
bhavam / trayodasavidham karma bhagavantam samapnuyat // 115; for the thirteenfold ritual, see 
Rastelli 2000: 119-120.) And, “Having obtained again an excellent birth, O First among the 
Twice-Borns, he is deeply versed in the ritual for the Venerable One, has Him as his highest 
object, [and] is absorbed in Him from childhood. Without aiming at a result even in time of 
distress, he does not attain re-birth here [in this world] after having left [his] body, O Pauskara.” 
(PausS 36.265b—267b: [...] punar eva hi / janma casddya cotkrstam abalyad dvijottama // 265 
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an initiation,” and the ParS often emphasizes that they must be versed in the 
teachings and the rituals of Paficaratra,4 whereas this skill is apparently a matter 
of course in the case of Ekayanas. 

The texts often emphasize that the Ekayanas practise karmasamnyasa, that is, 
they renounce (ritual) actions.* This does not mean that they do not perform 
rituals. In this context, karmasamnydsa means, as already hinted at in the passage 
quoted from the PausS, the renunciation of results from a ritual, that is, the 
performance of a ritual without desiring a result.° This is the precondition to 
attain the Ekayanas’ only goal, liberation from transmigration.” 

The Ekayanas are identified with the followers of the Agamasiddhanta.** The 
Agamasiddhanta is one of four Siddhantas into which the Paficaratra is subdi- 
vided. The other three Siddhantas are Mantrasiddhanta, Tantrasiddhanta, and 
Tantrantarasiddhanta.” Generally, siddhanta means a settled doctrine. In our 
context, I understand the Siddhantas to be certain doctrines and the traditions 
connected to them, also including religious practices, within the tradition of 
Paficaratra. The ParS describes the Agamasiddhanta as being the dharma of the 
krtayuga, just as we have heard the Ekayanaveda to be. Further, it is described as 
having the form of the sruti, that is, of the Veda; it is the teaching of those who 
worship Vasudeva exclusively and it leads solely to liberation.”° In the tretayuga, 
the Mantrasiddhanta arose from the Agamasiddhanta. The Mantrasiddhanta 
leads to both liberation and worldly pleasures.” 


bhagavatkarmanisndatas tatparas tanmayo bhavet / nabhisandhaya ca phalam apatkdlagato ’pi vai // 
266 tyaktva deham punarjanma napnuydd tha pauskara /) Also in AS 15.11b, a group that is pre- 
sumably identical with the Ekayanas is described as “possessing authority from [the beginning of] 
creation” (asrster adhikarinab). 

13 Cf. ParS 15.19cd (trayidharmanistho yab praptadiksah), 19.315ab (praptadiksitaih [...] 
trayidharmasthitaib), and 551ab (trayidharmaratair vipraib siddhantesv api diksitaib /). 

14. Cf. ParS 15.20b: “knowing the true meaning of Paficaratra” (pancaratrarthatattvavid), 19.556b: 
“versed in the meaning of the Siddhantas” (siddhdantarthavisarada), 19.316: “proved in rituals such 
as fixation, visualization, etc., having laboriously studied mantras, mandalas, mudras, weapon 
[mantras], fire-pits, etc.” (dharanddhyanapirvandm labdhalaksais tu karmanam /mantramandala- 
mudrastrakundadinam krtasramaih //). 

15 ParS 15.16cd = 19.305cd (= PausS 38.32cd), 19.555c, PadS cp 19.117ab, 21.35cd. 

16 Cf. also PausS 38.293c—294 and PadS cp 21.32d—35b, in which the Agamasiddhantins’ motive for 
the performance of the ritual is described as kartavyatvena. For the Agamasiddhantins, see below. 
17 Cf. ParS 10.145cd (anicchato ’dhikarindm tatpraptyekaphalapradam //), ParS 19.526ab ([...] 
param Sastram anicchato ’pavargadam /), and PRR 9,13—10,2. 

18 Cf. PadS cp 21.36c, 47a, 51b, 53d and the ParS’s depiction of the Agamasiddhanta described 
below, which corresponds to that of the Ekayanaveda. 

19 For descriptions of the four Siddhantas in the Samhitas, see PausS 38.293c—302, PadS jp 
1.76c—83, cp 19.110—122, ParS 19.522—543, IS 21.560—586, BhT 22.87—94b. 

20 ParS 19.524—528. 

21 ParS 19.529—-539. 
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The PadS assigns itself to the Mantrasiddhanta.” Thus, in most cases, the 
PadS ascribes to it the first rank among the Siddhantas. According to the PadS, 
the Mantrasiddhanta traces back to 8,000 Brahmins who belonged to the Vedic 
schools (sakha) of the Kanvas and Madhyandinas of the White Yajurveda. 
These Brahmins longed for liberation from transmigration and asked Brahma 
for a means to achieve it (moksopdya). Thereupon Brahma initiated them in the 
manner of the Mantrasiddhanta. Then he instructed them to study the kayvi and 
madhyandini sakha and to perform the ritual that is “connected with the visuali- 
zation (dhyana) of Visnu and is characterized by His worship”, this meaning a 
ritual that is modified in comparison to the original Vedic orthodox ritual and 
that is devoted exclusively to Visnu.” 

The followers of the Mantrasiddhanta, who are the descendants of the 8,000 
Brahmins, are called “Bhagavatas”. They undergo an initiation (diksa) and subse- 
quently possess the authority to perform the ritual that leads to liberation.* 
Furthermore, they possess — and this is very important — the exclusive authority 
to perform the ritual for the sake of other (parartha) persons by their order, 
meaning, in practice, the right to perform public temple worship.” 

It is interesting to note that according to the PadS, the Mantrasiddhanta, like 
the Agamasiddhanta, leads exclusively to liberation and not to the fulfilment 
of wishes.” This is remarkable, for according to the ParS and also according 


22 PadS jp 1.86cd. 

23 PadS cp 21.2-13. 

24 PadS cp 21.14c—-15: “Those who are born in [one of] the lineages [mentioned] as a consequence 
of [their] devotion to the Venerable One are called ‘Bhagavatas’, O Four-Faced One. If they per- 
form the ritual as prescribed after having been initiated according to prescription, they attain the 
Highest Place.” (bhagavadbhaktikaranad vamsajatas caturmukha // 14 ndmna bhagavatab santo 
diksayitva yathavidhi /yathoktam karma kurvanah prapnuvanti param padam // 15). 

25 PadS cp 21.17c—21b: “Worship for others is to be performed by men who are Bhagavatas in a 
village, a town, a fortress, in their own house or in an independent [temple]. It confers final be- 
atitude on oneself and on others. (17c—18) However, men who do not belong to the lineage of the 
Bhagavatas [are allowed to perform] only worship for themselves, never at any time for others, 
even if they are initiated. (19) Worship for others is forbidden for them, O Best Ones among the 
Brahmins. By order of a Bhagavata, [however,] an initiated [man] may also perform worship for 
others along the lines of the teaching, even if he does not belong to the lineage of the Bhagavatas.” 
(tatha pararthayajanam grame vad pattane pure // 17 svagrhe va svatantre va karyam bhagavatair 
naraih /atmanas ca paresam ca tan nissreyasakrd bhavet // 18 abhagavatavamsais tu diksitair api 
manavaib / atmartham eva yajanam na parartham kadacana // 19 pararthayajanam tesam garhitam 
viprasattamah / abhagavatavamsyo ’pi diksitas Sastravartmana // 20 pararthayajanam kuryad api 
bhagavatajnaya /) However, see also PadS cp 1, where another opinion is expressed. 

26 PadS cp 21.11c—12: “[What] is taught in the Veda as to be done is without a result. If you 
perform the ritual [thinking]: it] is to be done’, you will attain highest beatitude through the 
Mantrasiddhanta.” (kartavyatvena vedoktam ity evam phalavarjitam // 11 kartavyam iti kurvanaib 
karma nigsreyasam param / prapyate nena yusmabhir mantrasiddhantavartmand // 12). 
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to other passages of the PadS, liberation as the exclusive goal, and thus the 
ensuing freedom from desire in the performance of rituals, is a characteristic of 
the Agamasiddhantins.”” This feature is, however, obviously decisive for higher 
esteem, and thus in the PadS it was also ascribed to the Mantrasiddhanta.** 

According to the passages of the PadS thatwere composed by Mantrasiddhantins, 
Ekayanas are not authorized to perform rituals for others. They are also not 
allowed to consecrate an idol or build a temple; they must ask a Mantrasiddhantin 
to do it for them. The Mantrasiddhantin then performs these rituals, but uses 
only a particular mantra, the so-called twelve-syllable mantra. Ekayanas are not 
allowed to use a mantra other than this one, at least when reciting. They are also 
not allowed to use idols other than those that have been consecrated with this 
mantra for them. And finally, they are allowed to neither study the Veda nor use 
Vedic mantras.” 

In contrast to this, according to the ParS and the first chapter of the PadS’s 
caryapada, the Ekayanas possess the authority for the so-called “principal rule” 
(mukhyakalpa), whereas the vaidikas have only the authority for the “secondary 
rule” (anukalpa).° The anukalpa is a reduced variant of the mukhyakalpa. In most 
cases, it is less extensive, and certain ritual elements such as the fire-ritual are not 
contained in it at all2* This means that according to these texts, the Ekayanas 
have a greater authority in ritual than the vaidikas. 

These are the most important characteristics of the two groups from opposite 
points of view: the Ekayanas who, from the viewpoint to the ParS, are the prin- 
cipal agents in temple ritual performed for the sake of others but who, according 
to the Pad§, are not allowed to perform these rituals at all; and the vaidikas who, 
according to the ParS, are subordinate to the Ekayanas but who, in contrast, 
possess the exclusive authority for the performance of the ritual for others, 
according to the PadS. However, the PadS limits these rights to followers of the 
White Yajurveda and does not grant them to all vaidikas. 

The different esteem of the two groups can also be observed in certain rituals. 
In some rituals, texts from the Ekayanaveda and the “other” four Vedas are recited 
by the respective followers of each Veda. While reciting at the consecration 
(pratistha) of a temple, according to the ParS four Ekayanas sit on the four cardinal 


27 See n. 18 as well as PadS cp 19.117ab, 21.34c—35, and 42. 

28 Cf. also PRR 9,13—14, in which the superiority of Agamasiddhanta is explained to be exactly 
due to the fact that it leads exclusively to liberation. 

29 PadS cp 21.43—48 and 37c—39b. 

30 See ParS 15.14c—20, 19.301c—318 (= PausS 38.28c—45), 550—556b. 

31 See ParS 3.222—230, 6.110ab, 7.10, 8.101¢d, 9.9—13, 98—99b, 104cd, 111-113, 11.302. 
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points and followers of each of the four Vedas sit in the intermediate quarters.” 
According to the PadS, on the contrary, the followers of the four Vedas sit on 
the four cardinal points and the Ekayanas sit in the intermediate quarters.® The 
persons sitting on the cardinal points recite before those sitting in the interme- 
diate quarters. This difference in the ritual prescription of the ParS and the PadS 
clearly shows the different hierarchy of the two groups in the two Samhitas. 

The reason for the rivalry — which is, by the way, more prominent in the PadS 
than in the ParS* — is obvious. It is a question of who is allowed to perform 
worship for others (parartha), this being a substantial source of income for 
temple priests. Each group tries to reserve this privilege for itself. The strategy 
of the Ekayanas is to represent themselves as the only true Paficaratrins by 
referring to the Ekayanaveda that was revealed by God Himself, whereas the 
Mantrasiddhantins teach that their gotras have been chosen for this right by 
Brahma — and, interestingly, not by Visnu. 

We have yet more evidence of different groups among the Paficaratrins. 
Yamuna, who wrote a treatise entitled the Agamapramdnya in defence of the 
Paficaratra in the tenth century, describes various groups of Bhagavatas. The first 
group includes certain temple servants who clean the temple and undertake other 
similar tasks. According to Yamuna, these people are not true Bhagavatas; they 
are called by this name only because they work in the temple of the bhagavat. 
They do not receive a diksd.* The second group comprises adherents of Visnu 
who earn their living by temple service. They undergo a diksd. Traditionally, 
professional temple priests are not highly esteemed. Yamuna also has a low 
opinion of them, but he defends them as true Bhagavatas and tries to show differ- 
ences between them and the temple servants of the first group.*° The third group 
are the followers of the Ekayanaveda. They have abandoned the Vedic dharma 
(trayidharma), follow the prescriptions of their own Sakhd, and desire only libera- 
tion from transmigration.” Finally, the fourth group follows the prescriptions 
of the Veda and the Paficaratra. They belong to the Vajasaneyasakha, that is, the 
White Yajurveda, and follow the prescriptions of Katyayana** and others, which 


32 ParS 15.362c—365b = SS 24.301c—304b. 

33 PadS cp 11.242c—243b, 14.104c—105b, 15.34c—35. 

34 According to ParS 9.152—153b, initiated non-Ekayanas are also allowed to perform the ritual 
for the sake of others. 

35 AP 12,1-17,5; 149,8-151,7; 156,7—-158,3. 

36 AP 150,13—151,7; 154,13—-156,5. 

37 AP 169,9—-170,9. 

38 See Gonda 1975: 331: “Katyayana [...] was not only the founder of a ritual school of the White 
Yajurveda, but also the main organizer of the learning of the Vajasaneyin.” 
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also lead to worldly pleasures.?? Yamuna himself was probably a member of this 
group.*° 

In addition, we also know of a historical personage who belonged to the 
Ekayanas. namely Vamanadatta, who lived in Kashmir in the tenth century.* In 
his Samvitprakasa, he states that he was born among the Ekayanas in Kashmir.” 

In conclusion, I would like to take a brief look at a more contemporary 
description of Srivaisnava temple priests. In his book on the religious practice 
of the Srivaisnava Brahmins researched during the twenties of the last century, 
Rangachari (1930: 100) writes that the temple priests believe their tradition to 
trace back to the Ekayanaveda and that they also classify their tradition into the 
four Siddhantas. However, no priest is able to identify which Siddhanta he actu- 
ally belongs to. Rangachari also reports that only temple priests who follow the 
Baudhayana, Vaikhdnasa, or the so-called Saunaka or Saunakdadi Sitras are enti- 
tled to perform the ritual for others. Thus, we see that the vaidikas finally met 
with success, but not the White Yajurveda followers who dominated in the PadS. 
The Baudhdyana and the Vaikhdnasa Sitras belong to the Black Yajurveda, and 
the Saunaka Sitras are probably identical with the Saunakiya, which is ascribed 
to the teacher of Agvalayana, who authored the Asvaldyanagrhyasiitras of the 
Reveda’s Sakalasakha. 


39 AP 139,6-140,4; 169,4—7; 170,3—4. In Vaikhanasa texts, there is also evidence for the last two 
groups; see Colas 1990: 25: “The Khiladhikara (41, 9a) adds that the Paficaratra followers must 
be twice-born and that there is no condition relating to the Sakhd or the siitra which is followed. 
But Anandasambita (14, 31-33) stipulates that the condition to belong to the tantrika Paficaratra 
tradition is not only the undergoing of a diksd, but also the adherence to the Katyayanasitra.” 
40 See also Neevel 1977: 35-36. Neevel (1977: 30-37), however, interpreted the four groups of 
Bhagavatas differently. 
41 For Vamanadatta, see Torella 1994. 
42 Cf. SamP 1.137c—-138a [= 2.61abc, 4.98abc, 5.52abc]: “This is the work of Vamanadatta, 
the twice-born, who was born in the Ekayana [clan] in Kashmir” (ekdyane prasiitasya kasmiresu 
dvijatmanah / krtir vamanadattasya seyam). Sanderson (2009: 108) mentions a few further 
Ekayanas by name. 
43 Rangachari (1930: 100) substantiates this as follows: “This is so as rules pertaining to wor- 
ship are given only in the Grihya sutras of these three siitras.” Venkatanatha also says that these 
sutras prescribe the consecration and worship of Visnu (PRR 21,7—8). The references for these 
prescriptions are Bodhayanagrhyasesasiitra 2.13—15 (which belongs to the Bodhdyanagrhyasittra) 
and Vaikhanasagrhyasitra 4.10—-12. For the Saunakasittra, see n. 45. 
44 With regard to the identification of the Sawnakasittra, in the first instance two texts come to 
mind: the Kausikagrhyasiitra of the Atharvaveda’s Saunakasakha and the Asvalayanagrhyasiitra. 
(According to tradition, Saunaka was the teacher of Agvalayana; see Gonda 1977: 475. According 
to Gonda (1977: 605), the Saunakagrhyasiitra mentioned by Hemadri is “in all probability practi- 
cally identical” with the Asvalayanagrhyasiitra.) However, neither of these siitras contains pre- 
scriptions for temple worship. 

The Saunakiya is ascribed to Saunaka, the teacher of Agvalayana (see the preface of the edi- 
tion and Saun 2.21.2, in which Aévalayana is addressed). In PRR 56,10-12, Venkatanatha quotes 
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On the other hand, there are other groups of temple priests of whom it is said 


that they have abandoned Vedic ritual in order to devote themselves exclusively 


to temple service, such as the Sattada Srivaisnavas. At their pujds they recite 


mantras from the so-called Tamil Veda instead of Vedic mantras. Instead of the 


Vedic initiation (wpanayana), they undergo the pancasamskaradiksa (tapa, pundra, 


nama, mantra, ijya) described in the later Paficaratra Samhitas.4 Hierarchically, 


they are lower than the Srivaisnava Brahmins.*° However, given the present state 


of knowledge, it cannot be conclusively determined whether they are related 


historically to the Ekayanas. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF PRIMARY SOURCES 


AS 


NarS 


ParS 


PadS 


[Ahirbudhnyasamhita] Ahirbudhnya-Sambita of the Pafcaratragama. 2 vols. 
Ed. M.D. Ramanujacharya under the Supervision of F. Otto Schrader. Revised 
by V. Krishnamacharya. (The Adyar Library Series 4) Adyar, 1st Repr. 1986. 
[Agamapramanya] Agamapramanya of Yamundcarya. Ed. M. Narasimhachary. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 160) Baroda, 1976. 

[Bharadvajasamhita] Naradapancaratra-(Bharadvajasambita) P. Sarayiprasadamisrakrta- 
tikasalita. Seyam Khemaraja Srikrsnadasasresthina prakasita. Bombay, 1905. 
[Isvarasamhita] Isvarasambita Prativadibhayankaranantacaryais samsodhita. 
(Sastramuktavali 45) Kafici, 1923. 

[Jayakhyasamhita] Jayakhyasambita. Crit. ed. with an Introduction in Sanskrit, 
Indices etc. by Embar Krishnamacharya. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 54) Baroda, 
1931. 

[Naradiyasamhita] Ndradiya Samhita. Ed. Raghava Prasada Chaudhary. 
(Kendriya Sanskrita Vidyapeetha 15) Tirupati, 1971. 

[Paramasamhita] Paramasambita [of the Pancharatra). Ed. and tr. with an introduc- 
tion by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 86) Baroda, 1940. 
[Padmasamhita] Padma Sambita. Part I: Ed. Seetha Padmanabhan & 
R.N. Sampath; Part II: Ed. Seetha Padmanabhan & V. Varadachari. (Pancaratra 
Parisodhana Parisad Series 3-4) Madras, 1974 & 1982. 


a verse from a siitra (siitrantaranusarat) that begins with Saunako ‘ham pravaksyami: “I, Saunaka, 
will speak[...]” On the basis of the fact that Saunaka is speaking here, it is probable that the verse 
originates from the Saunakasiitra mentioned by Venkataniatha (see n. 44). This verse is identical 
to Saun 2.21.1. The entire chapter 2.21 of the Saunakiya deals with the consecration and worship 
of Visnu. Thus, it is possible that the text that Rangachari and Venkatanatha call Saunakasitra is 
identical with the Saunakiya. Possibly the tradition considered the Saunakiya to be a supplement 
to the Asvalayanagrhyasiitra and thus called it a stra. 

45 See Lester 1994: 40. 

46 Lester 1994: 42. 
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ParS [Paramesvarasamhita] S17 Paramesvara Sambita Sri Govindacaryath samskrta, 
anekavidhadarsadibbib samyojita ca. Sriraigam, 1953. 


PausS [Pauskarasamhita] Sree Poushkara Samhita. One of the Three Gems in Pancharatra. 
Ed. Sampathkumara Ramanuja Muni. Bangalore, 1934. 
PRR [Paficaratraraksa] $17 Partcaratra Raksa of Sri Vedanta Desika. Crit. ed. with Notes 


and Variant Readings by M. Duraiswami Aiyangar & T. Venugopalacharya, with 
an Introduction in English by G. Srinivasa Murti. (The Adyar Library Series 36) 
Madras, 1942. 
SamP [Samvitprakasa] The Samvitprakasa by Vamanadatta. Ed. with English 
Introduction by Mark $.G. Dyczkowski. Varanasi, 1990. 
SanS [Sanatkumarasamhita]  Sanatkumdra-Sambita of the  Pdafcaratragama. 
Ed. V. Krishnamacharya. (The Adyar Library Series 95) Adyar, 1969. 
Saun [Saunakiya] The Saunaktya. Ed. K. Sambagiva Sastri. (Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series 120; Sri Citrodayamaiijari 9) Trivandrum, 1935. 


SS [Satvatasamhita] Satvata-sambita, with commentary by Alasinga Bhatta. Ed. 
Vrajavallabha Dwivedi. Varanasi: Sampurnanand Sanskrit Vishyavidyalaya, 1982. 


OTHER ABBREVIATIONS 


rap caryapada 
Ip jndanapada 
kp kriyapdda 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF KRSNA’S DEATH 


Noel Sheth, S.J. 
Jnana-Deepa Vidyapeeth 


In this article I shall demonstrate how the death of Krsna is presented in an increas- 
ingly divine manner through three texts, namely, (1) the Visyupurana (ViP), and 
its commentator Sridhara, (2) a possibly later passage in the Mahabharata (Mbh), 
and its commentator Nilakantha, and (3) the Bhdgavatapurana (BhP), and 
several of its commentators, such as Bhagavatprasada (BP), Giridharalala (GD), 
Gangasahaya (GS), and Jiva Gosvamin (JG). The reference is to one of his three 
commentaries, called Kramasandarbha (Ks) — Madhva (MD), Purusottama, 
Radharamanadasa (RR), Sudarsanasiirin, Sukadeva (SD), Sridhara Svamin (SS), 
Vallabha, Visvanatha Cakravartin (VC), Varhsidhara (VD), Vijayadhvaja (VJ), 
and Viraraghava (VR). 

Krsna’s death takes place soon after the destruction of his Yadava clan." First 
Balarama, and then Krsna, leaves the world, the latter doing so after being mistak- 
enly shot by an arrow by a hunter named Jara “Old Age”.* After Krsna’s depar- 
ture, the evil Kali Yuga is ushered in. It should be noted that in the Harivamsa 
(97.31-36), Narada foretells that Krsna will return to his own celestial region and 
that the ocean will inundate the cities of Bhogavati and Dvaraka, but the actual 
events are not narrated in the Harivamsa (Sheth 1984: 70). 


KRSNA’S DEATH IN THE VISNUPURANA 


The ViP mentions that first Krsna’s chariot is engulfed by the sea, and his 
emblems — the discus, the club, the bow, the quiver, the conch shell, and the 
sword — circumambulate him and leave by the path of the Sun (5.37.46—47). He 
informs his charioteer that he will abandon his body (5.37.51). He then concen- 
trates in himself the supreme Brahman, which is identical with Vasudeva, and 


1 For Krsna’s role in this destruction and the justification of his action, see Sheth 2000: 45—71; a 
more concise version is found in Sheth 1998: 34-44. 

2 Krsna’s death is in some way linked with the curse of Durvasas, the curse of Gandhari, and the 
curse of some Brahmins. The texts, and particularly the later commentators, explain that Krsna 
does not nullify these curses, even though he has the power to do so: see Sheth 1998: passim; 
2000: passim. 
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becomes identified with all beings. While Krsna is engrossed in yogic medita- 
tion, the hunter Jara, mistaking his foot for a part of a deer, shoots him in the 
sole. After forgiving and dispatching the hunter to svarga, Krsna unites himself 
with his inexhaustible, inconceivable, unborn, imperishable Spirit, which consists 
of Vasudeva, and then, going beyond the three-fold state (of sattva, rajas, and 
tamas), leaves his human body (5.37.60—68). Finding the bodies of Krsna and the 
others, Arjuna performs the funeral ceremonies. Krsna’s eight queens embrace 
his body and enter the funeral fire (5.38.1-2). The Sudharman palace and the 
Parijata tree, which had been brought to this mortal world by Krsna, ascend 
into heaven (svarga). And on the same day that he quits the earth and goes to 
heaven, the Kali Age descends. Although the ocean inundates Dvaraka, it does 
not submerge the temple of Krsna, for the latter is eternally established therein 
(5.38.7-10). The ViP therefore narrates Krsna’s death pretty much in a matter- 
of-fact way, without any special fanfare. The commentator Sridhara does not 
embellish the text. In fact, he clarifies that the three-fold state (trividhd gati) that 
Krsna transcends is prakrti, which is made up of the three gunas (5.37.69). It is 
clear, therefore, that Krsna quits his mortal, prakrtic body. 

We may point out here that, according to the Bhagavad-gita, Krsna comes into 
being by resorting to (adhisthaya) prakrti or material nature (4.6). This prakrti is 
made up of the three imperfect guyas (strands), namely, sattva, rajas, and tamas, 
and hence his form has to be imperfect. It should be noted that, although the 
three gunas may be said to be “perfect” in so far as they follow their own nature, 
they are imperfect in comparison with higher types of being, just as matter, by 
its very nature, is imperfect compared to spirit, which is more perfect, or just as 
creatures are imperfect in contrast to God, who is most perfect. Since Krsna’s 
body is made up of this inferior prakrti, it is imperfect. His human body is limited 
by prakrti, which is called his lower (apara) nature (7.4—5)3 and hence is mortal 
(Sheth 2002: 99). It is in accord with this understanding that the ViP refers to 
Krsna casting away his human body. 

However, later on the Vaisnavites developed the idea of a perfect, “pure 
matter” (suddha-sattva) constituting the body or form of God. Unlike ordinary 
prakrti, which consists of the three imperfect gunas, “pure matter” (suddha-sattva) 
consists of six perfect or transcendental gunas. These six gunas are: jfiana (omnis- 
cience), aisvarya (activity based on independent lordship), Sakti (ability to become 
the material cause of the world), bala (force, i.e. absence of fatigue in producing 


3, Verse 7.5 also refers to Krsna’s higher (para) nature, which is the life that sustains the world. 
However, here this higher nature probably does not refer to his highest, divine essence (cf. 7.24), 
but to all the individual selves or souls (Zaehner 1973: 245-246). 
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the world), virya (virility, i.e. changelessness in spite of being the cause of the 
world), and tejas (self-sufficient splendour, i.e. without dependence on any other 
in producing the world) (Schrader 1973: 36—39, 55). This idea of the “pure matter” 
(Suddha-sattva) seems to have had its origin in the Paficaratra tradition, which 
reached its apogee between c.600 and ¢.800 CE (Gonda 1965: 146). Following 
this line of thinking, later Vaisnavite theologians, like Ramanuja, Nimbarka, 
Madhva and Jiva Gosvamin, insisted that the bodies of avatdras are not made 
up of ordinary, imperfect prakrti, but are perfect (Sheth 2002: 108 n. 70). No 
wonder, then, that, as we shall see later, the commentators on the BhP point out 
that Krsna ascends to his eternal abode together with his perfect, immortal body. 


KRSNA’S DEATH IN THE MAHABHARATA 


The Mbh narrates that Krsna, thinking that the time for his departure was at 
hand, withdraws his senses and enters into yogic meditation. The hunter Jara 
mistakenly shoots his arrow into the sole of Krsna’s foot. The latter, who is 
endowed with many arms, comforts the repentant hunter, and ascends into 
heaven, filling the sky with his glory. In heaven, he is welcomed by many deities, 
whose names are mentioned, and also by other supernatural beings. Having 
reached his imperishable and incomprehensible abode, he is worshipped by these 
beings, who sing hymns of praise to him (16.5.18—25). One can see that Krsna’s 
ascent into heaven is painted in brighter and more striking colours than in the 
ViP version. In his critical edition of the Mausalaparvan, Belvalkar (1959: xxi) 
points out that this chapter is the only one composed in regular Jlokas of 11x4 or 
11x6 syllables, and is therefore probably a later addition. Of course, it is difficult 
to say whether this passage is later than the corresponding ViP passage, for it 
could well be that the embellishment is part of the epic style of the Mbh. But 
what is certain is that the divinity of Krsna is portrayed more gloriously here 
than in the ViP text. 

In Chapter 8, which of course is earlier than the above chapter (Ch.5), the 
Mbh clearly mentions that Arjuna, after searching out the bodies of Krsna and 
Balarama, has them cremated with the proper funerary rites (16.8.31—32). The 
Mbh also refers to Krsna’s going to heaven after abandoning his body (16.9.7). 
Nilakantha does not make any comment on these passages. However, a much 
later commentator, Vadiraja, whose commentary is dated Saka 1597 (c.1675 CE) 
(Belvalkar 1959: xxiv), states that the word gacchannirdhvam in 16.5.21 indicates 
that Krsna and Rukmini ascend upwards: this suggests that there is no abandon- 
ment of his body (in 16.5.21). Then, commenting on the text (16.8.31) referring to 
Arjuna’s cremating of Krsna’s body, he affirms more explicitly that at the time of 
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his ascension into heaven, Krsna creates an artificial body for the sake of deluding 
the people, for it is not possible or appropriate for his body to be burnt (16.8.31) 
(cited by Belvalkar 1959: 48, note on 16.5.21). 


KRSNA’S DEATH IN THE BHAGAVATAPURANA 


After the destruction of the Yadavas and the passing away of Balarama, Krsna sits 
under a Pippala tree. His person, dress, ornaments and emblems are described. 
After he has forgiven the hunter, who ascends into heaven, Krsna’s chariot and 
weapons fly to heaven (BhP 11.30.27—45). Then Brahma, Siva, and various deities 
and supernatural beings come to witness the ascent of Krsna into heaven and, in 
their devotion, they shower flowers on him (41.31.1-4). By means of the yogic 
Agneyi meditation, Krsna burns his body and then enters his heavenly abode 
(11.31.6). The skies resound with the beating of drums, showers of flowers rain 
down, and Brahma and the other deities are left in a daze as they are unable to 
see Krsna entering into heaven. They glorify him and return to their respective 
abodes. Although Krsna is able to protect himself just as he brought Sandipani’s 
son to life and transported the hunter bodily to heaven, yet he does not wish to 
take along with him his body which remained behind in the world (a1.31.7—13). 
Thus, it is easily noticeable that the BhP version of Krsna’s passing away is 
depicted in a much more glorious and striking manner than in the earlier texts. 
This means that with the passage of time, people had a progressively better theo- 
logical understanding of Krsna’s divinity, and this is reflected in the later texts.4 

All experience the pain of separation from Krsna. When Devaki and Vasudeva 
are unable to see their son, they are so aggrieved that they lose consciousness and 
die. The Yadava women embrace the dead bodies of their husbands and ascend 
the funeral pyres. The wives of Balarama, too, embrace his body and ascend the 
funeral pyre (11.31.17—20). So also the wives of Krsna enter into the fire, although 
there is no explicit mention of their embracing his body. Arjuna then organ- 
izes the funeral ceremonies for the slain Yadavas. After this, the sea inundates 
Dvaraka, leaving only the palace of Krsna standing (41.31.21—23). 


4 For some other details indicating how the BhP in its depiction of Krsna’s death makes his di- 
vinity shine forth more brilliantly than in the ViP, see Sheth 1984: 71-73. 
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KRSNA’S DEATH ACCORDING TO THE 
COMMENTATORS ON THE BHAGAVATAPURANA 


Many of the commentators on the BhP go further in transfiguring Krsna’s death. 
Since by the time of the commentators Vaisnavite theology had already developed 
the idea of “pure matter” (suddhasattva), the commentators point out that Krsna’s 
body is not mortal and hence he does not leave it behind, but takes it along with 
him to his eternal abode. It is here that they exercise their hermeneutical skills in 
reinterpreting passages in the BhP to yield this meaning. 

In BhP 11.316, we read the words: svatanum[...]yogadharanayad dgneyya 
dagdhva. These words can be construed in two ways: one interpretation is 
“having burnt (dagdhva) his body through the yogic meditation called dgney?’. 
Or one could take the negative prefix a- from the previous word dgneyyd, which 
ends in a long 4, thus yielding the form adagdhva, “having not burnt”. Only one 
commentator, Sudarsanasurin, mentions that Krsna burns his body (41.31.6). 
All the others, including the earliest commentator, Sridhara, read adagdhva. In 
fact, a couple point out that, even when one takes the meaning of “having burnt 
his body”, this is only for the purpose of deceiving the world (BP, GD, VR on 
11.31.6), or deceiving the demons (asuras) (VD on 11.31.6). In this context, VD 
also mentions that the reference in the Mbh to Arjuna’s cremating of Krsna’s 
body was only for the sake of deluding the asuras (11.31.6). SS states that, although 
the yogins enter the other world after burning their body by means of dgneyi 
meditation, Krsna utilizes the very same technique to enter into his own abode 
of Vaikuntha without burning his body. Since this same verse characterizes his 
body as lokabhirdma (i.e. in which the world rests; abbirama = abhitah ramanam 
= sthitib), the world itself would be reduced to ashes if Krsna, who is the very 
support of the world, were to get burnt. Besides, he points out, those who medi- 
tate on Krsna do have a vision of him and obtain the fruit of this vision, hence 
Krsna cannot have burnt his body. Therefore, without burning his body (i.e. by 
just making it invisible), he leaves this world (SS on 11.31.6). Commenting on 
SS, JG and VD further emphasize the reasons given by SS for Krsna’s body not 
being burnt. Even though, absolutely speaking, another interpretation (viz. that 
Krsna burns his body) is possible, the context indicates that no other meaning is 
actually possible (JG [Ks] on 11.31.6). VC, VD, RR and VR (on 11.31.6) similarly 
elucidate Sridhara’s gloss. MD and VJ also read adagdbva and quote a passage 
from a text (Tantrabhdgavata, according to MD) which states that Krsna does 
not burn his body since his essence is eternal bliss (MD and VJ on 11.31.6). GD 
and GS point out that since Krsna’s body is not material (abhautika), it cannot be 
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cremated (GD on 11.31.6; GS on 11.31.5 [in my text]).> VC, VD and GS give an 
alternate explanation: Krsna burns his body (i.e. he purifies it as one makes gold 
purer by putting it in a crucible). In other words, he does not burn his body to 
ashes, but transforms or transfigures it before entering into his abode together 
with his transfigured body (GS on 11.31.5 [in my text], VC and VD on 11.31.6). 
GS adds that for Krsna, who is omnipotent, there is nothing contradictory for 
him to carry out either alternative (on 11.31.5 [in my text]). 

BhP 11.31.12 refers to Krsna’s body as “mortal” (martya), and BhP 11.31.13 reports 
that he does not wish to take with him his body which is remaining here (on earth) 
(naicchat pranetum vapuratra Sesitam). But several commentators give a different 
meaning. SS says Krsna does not wish to make his body remain here (vapuratra 
Sesitam = avasesitam pranetum = kartum naicchat) (SS on 11.31.13). Even though 
Krsna can always stay in the ordinary world, still (tathapi, in v. 13) (VC on 11.31.12) 
he does not wish to manifest (pranetum = prakatibhitam kartum naicchat) his 
body in the mortal world, but desires to make it invisible (VC and VD on 11.31.13). 
Krsna does not wish to establish his body here (pranetum = sthapayitum) (JG on 
11.31.13; GS on 11.31.12 [in my text]). It is extremely proper for Krsna to return to 
his abode with his body (JG [Ks] on 11.31.12). Hence, the reference to not taking 
his body along is only for deceiving those who are extroverts (bahirmukha), that is, 
not spiritually minded (RR on 11.31.12). Krsna does not wish his body to remain 
(Sesitam naicchat), but he wants to take it along (kintu pranetum aicchat), for there 
is no purpose served by a mortal body (BP on 11.31.12; VR on 11.31.12—13). Krsna 
does not want to take along the body of his brother Balabhadra and others (MD on 
11.31.13), for there is no point in carting along a mortal body, and so he leaves 
(sesita) their bodies there (VJ on 11.31.12—13). Therefore, MD and VJ supply the 
word “Balabhadra” and avoid the problem of Krsna not wanting to take his own 
body along. According to SD, he does not wish to keep (Sesitam) his body on earth 
but has a strong desire to take it with him (pranetum = prakarsena netum aicchat) 
(SD on 11.31.13). He takes his body to his abode, for, were he to leave his body 
here on earth, those who are devoted to him might be tempted to neglect their 
divine mode of existence and stay on in this world by dint of yogic power (GD on 
11.31.13, GS on 31.12 [in my text]). 

In order to understand some of the interpretations of the commentators 
belonging to the school of Caitanya, we need to explain first the doctrine of mani- 


5 When I use the expression “in my text” in brackets, what I mean is that this is how it is printed 
in the edition I am using, viz. the one edited by Krsna Sankara Sastri. For example, in this case, 
the BhP verse is 11.31.6, but GS’s comment on this verse is printed in reference to 11.31.5 in the 
edition I am using. 
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fest sport (prakata-iila) and unmanifest sport (aprakata-lila) in Bengal Vaisnavism. 
This school believes that Krsna is eternally present and playing his //a (sport) not 
only in his heavenly Vaikuntha but also on earth, namely, in Mathura, Vrndavana, 
and Dvaraka. His //a on earth, however, is not always visible to empirical beings. 
It becomes manifest in the Dvapara Yuga, when it is called prakata-lla (manifest 
sport), but at other times it generally remains concealed, and hence it is called 
aprakata-lla (unmanifest sport). The one and the same /i/a appears in these two 
forms due to the limitations of the empirical beings. In aprakata-Iila there is no 
beginning, middle, and end, while in prakata-lila there is a beginning, middle, 
and end, as well as a mixture of empirical and non-empirical elements. Although 
both the /i/as are eternal, or rather aspects of the one eternal //d, yet, since there 
is no beginning, middle, and end in aprakata-Iila, it may be referred to as nityalila 
(eternal sport). In prakata-lila there is the appearance of the birth, growth, and 
death of Krsna, while in aprakata-Mla he is eternally present as a youth and there 
is neither birth nor death (De 1961: 342—348; Kapoor 1977: 115-117). The abode 
(dhaman or loka) of Krsna is also simultaneously present in Vaikuntha as well as 
on earth. There are three kinds of prakdgas or appearances of Krgna’s abode: (i) 
aprakata-prakasa (unmanifest appearance), in which the abode remains hidden 
from empirical beings; (ii) prapancika-prakdsa (empirical appearance), in which 
the abode becomes visible to empirical beings; and (iii) prakata-prakdsa (manifest 
appearance), which takes place when, in the prapanicika-prakasa, Krsna becomes 
manifest together with his attendants (parikara). Hence, it is only in the prakata- 
lila of Krsna that the prakata-prakdsa of his abode takes place (De 1961: 336-337). 

Let us now proceed to the explanations of commentators on the context of this 
manifest and unmanifest sport. VC and VD quote a whole string of scriptural 
passages to prove that Krsna’s bodies (vigraha), names, abodes, qualities (guna), 
sport (la), and attendants are all eternal (VC and VD on 11.30.5). Their conten- 
tion is that ordinary people, and even others, will be deceived by maya and think 
that Krsna is destroying the Yadavas and that he himself abandons his body, but 
actually the Yadavas and Krsna are only becoming invisible in the prakata-ila 
and entering into the aprakata-lila. This is how they explain it: it is only after 
Krsna’s [ila is over (i.e. when his prakata-lild ceases) that the age of Kali will have 
authority on earth. Krsna has already destroyed those who were opposed to him 
(viz. demons, wicked kings, etc., who were a burden to the earth) (cf. 11.1.1—3). 
Those who are for him will have their bhakti doubled; those who are very much 
for him will have their love multiplied a hundredfold; and even those who are 
indifferent to him will become devotees. Hence, dharma will in fact increase 
and, as a result, Kali’s power cannot become manifest. So, in order to usher in 
the Kali Yuga, Krsna decides to bring about the restriction of dharma in the 
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following manner. He decides to reign in Dvaraka, together with his attendants 
(viz. the Yadavas), but, becoming hidden to the empirical (praparicika) world, he 
will first expel the deities who have entered his attendants and establish those 
deities in their heaven, and then enter Vaikuntha together with his retinue (i.e. he 
will enter into his aprakata-lila). Now, due to the defect of maya, the ordinary 
people mistakenly think that all the Yadavas go to Prabhasa where, under the 
influence of the curse of the Brahmins, they become intoxicated and, being 
killed by one another, they give up their bodies. Similarly, the people errone- 
ously think that Krsna, too, together with Balarama, abandons his human body 
and ascends to his abode. In fact, others will publicly proclaim that just as the 
Kuru race was wiped out, so also Krsna falls in Prabhasa together with his own 
clan. Due to such despicable proclamations, dharma will suddenly be left with 
only one leg,° and then not only the ordinary people, but also Krsna’s amsas like 
Asjuna and others, will look upon Krsna’s exit (niryana) [ila as an ordinary and 
calamitous (duravasthamayi) one. Sages like Vaigampayana, Parasara, and others 
have described in their Sarnhitas that, in order to establish the power of Kali, 
even Krsna’s devotee Sankara, who will be born in the Kali Yuga, will write 
his commentary on the Vedanta in a false light so that the other commentators, 
whose intellects are deprived of sense, will come to the wrong conclusion that 
the body of Krsna is illusory (VC and VD on 11.30.5). So, these commenta- 
tors claim that even though not only the ordinary people but also others, like 
Asjuna, think that Krsna and the Yadavas die, the real situation is that it is a 
mere transition from the prakata-lila to the aprakata-lila. Such an interpretation 
is repeated in other places, too. For example, when a passing reference is made 
in 11.1.7 to Krsna going to his abode, these commentators are quick to point out 
that what is meant is that he just becomes invisible to ordinary people, and in 
fact he continues to eternally abide also in his triple (earthly) abode of Dvaraka 
(Mathura and Vrndavana) (VC and VD on 11.1.7). In 11.6.42, Uddhava infers 
(this is the sense of the word niinam in the verse) that Krsna intends to depart 
from this world (lokam santyaksate). Actually, this means that he concludes that 
Krsna will become invisible (VC and VD on 11.6.42). 

Several commentators are keen on reinterpreting references in the BhP to 
Krsna abandoning his body. In 11.30.2, King Pariksit asks, “How does Krsna 
abandon his body (tanum sa kathamatyajat)?? VD comments that when Pariksit 
uses the words “abandons the body”, what he means is that Krsna becomes invis- 
ible (VD on 11.30.2). Actually, he is asking a rhetorical question, that is, “How 
can Krsna abandon his body? He just cannot abandon his body” (JG [Ks] and 


6 See Bhp 1.17.24—25. 
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VD on 11.30.2). Since his body consists of sat, cit, and Gnanda,’ it is impossible 
for him to abandon his body (GS and VC on 11.30.2). Really Krsna should not 
abandon his body but, from the point of view of ordinary people, he produces 
an illusory body, which he casts off (RR on 11.30.2). In fact, the following verse 
(11.30.3) describes Krsna’s body as that from which women cannot turn away 
their eyes, as that which does not go away once it has entered the ears of the holy 
and has become established in their souls, whose glorious beauty when praised by 
the poets brings charm and respect to the words of the poets, and seeing which 
the warriors who die in battle attain similarity of form (sdmya = sdripya) with 
him. Now these four epithets, especially the last one, constitute four reasons 
for Krsna not to abandon his body, for these epithets would prove to be false 
if he were to quit his body (RR on 11.30.2—3; see also JG [Ks] on 11.30.2-3, 
VJ on 11.30.3, SD on 11.30.3, GD on 11.30.3, VD on 11.30.2—3). That is, one 
would not attain union (samya = sdyujya) with Krsna by a vision of something 
which is made up of the three gunas of prakrti; hence, Krsna’s body has to be 
beyond the gunas, the supreme Brahman himself. Similarly, the other three 
epithets would also not be true in the case of a body consisting of the three gunas. 
Hence the munis who speak of Krsna abandoning his body are deluded by maya 
(VC and VD on 11.30.3). Atyajat does not mean ‘abandoned’; it consists of ati 
+ ajat (i.e. ati = atifaya) and the root aj, which means ‘to take’ (barana), and it 
thus refers to Krsna’s completely (ati) taking (pratyaharat) his body from the 
earth to his heavenly world (MD on 11.30.2). VJ repeats MD’s explanation and 
quotes the lexicographer Yadava, who gives atisaya as one of the meanings for ati 
(VJ on 11.30.2). So, the implication of Pariksit’s question is that Krsna enters his 
own abode together with his body (BP and VR on 11.30.2). 

After being shot by Jara’s arrow, Krsna asks Daruka to go to Dvaraka and report 
to relatives his (Krsna’s) plight or predicament or situation (dasa) (BhP 11.30.46). 
Some of the commentators are quick to point out that this dasa, far from being a 
humiliating or sad situation, actually refers to his otherworldly (i.e. invisible) [ila 
(VC and VD on 11.30.46); when Krsna tells him not to grieve but to be at peace 
by realizing that his creation is brought about through mdyd (11.30.49), what he 
means is that, since he has taken on the form made up of “pure matter” (Suddha- 
sattva), he has of his own will constituted another form similar to his real form, and 
so, seeing him about to abandon this illusory body, which is not eternal, Daruka 
should not grieve since the form made up of “pure matter” still goes on existing 
(VD on 11.30.49). SS and GS, too, hold that Krsna’s plight is only in reference 


7 This refers to the triple saktis (sandhint, samvit, and hladini), which constitute Krsna’s inner- 
most (antaranga), essential (svariipa) Sakti. 
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to the (illusory) body that he has made by his wishing it (icchasarira) (SS and GS 
on 11.30.46), and so Daruka should not grieve, since Krsna’s real form is only 
becoming invisible (GS on 11.30.49) and will be in the same state (dasa) as the 
Yadavas, who have acquired the richness of the aprakata-lila (JG [Ks] on 11.30.46). 

BhP 11.31.20 mentions that Krsna’s wives, led by Rukmini, with their hearts 
set on him, enter the fire (krsnapatnyah avisanagnim rukminyddayah tadatmikab). 
Although it is not explicitly said that his wives embrace his dead body before 
ascending the funeral pyre, the verse clearly mentions that the wives of Balarama, 
Pradyumna, and others enter the fire after embracing their husbands’ bodies, so 
one may conclude that Krsna’s wives do the same. While SS ignores this passage, 
BP accepts without any fuss that Krsna’s wives enter the fire (BP on 11.31.19 
[in my text]). GD and GS, however, explain that since he has become invisible, 
his wives only meditate on him and then enter the fire (GD on 11.31.20, GS on 
11.31.18 [in my text]). VD and RR, on the other hand, do not want to admit 
even that Krsna’s wives enter the fire. Quoting the lexicographer Medini, they 
say that the word agni means ‘enjoyed’ (bhukta), and so they derive a completely 
different meaning, namely, Krsna’s wives enter what they have always enjoyed 
(i.e. they enter their eternal abode, where they have always been enjoying the 
eternal /i/a). In fact, they also explicitly clarify that the word tadatmikab indicates 
that, since Krsna is the very soul or essence of his wives, they are (according to 
Bengal Vaisnavism) his essential saktis (krsnah 4tmd svaritpam yasam tab svariipa- 
Saktayab) (RR on 11.31.20). Indeed, VR goes so far as to state that Rukmini 
does not cast off her own body but only becomes invisible, unlike Krsna’s other 
wives (VR on 11.31.20). MD and VJ, for good measure, also make Satyabhama 
an exception, in addition to Rukmini (MD and VJ on 11.31.20). Finally, we reach 
the climax with SD, who explains that Krsna’s wives enter into the fire for the 
sake of the welfare of the world, but in reality the final state for all of them is 
like that of Krsna, since they have eternal bodies; he derives this meaning on the 
strength of the word tadatmikab (SD on 11.31.20).* 

It may be incidentally mentioned that in reference to Balarama’s wives 
embracing his body, RR and VD aver that his wives actually embrace him and 
not his body for, according to a Brahmatarka saying, in the case of a deity there is 
no difference between the body (deba) and the embodied (dehbin) (VD on 11.31.20, 
RR on 11.31.19 [in my text]). SD reasons that Balarama’s wives cannot embrace his 
body because it is said in 11.31.18 that Devaki, Rohini and Vasudeva were unable 


8 The BhP alludes to Krsna’s death in some other passages, too (see 3.2.7, 3.3.15, 3.4.28—30). The com- 
mentators give the same explanations as in the verses we have dealt with in this article but, generally 
and understandably, with lesser detail, since those passages make only passing references to his death. 
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to see Krsna and Balarama, and also both Krsna and Balarama are eternal forms 
(vigraha). Therefore, in reality, his wives embrace Balarama’s “body” made up of 
[the outline of] his clothes or they embrace a mental image of his body (SD on 
11.31.20). Similar explanations could therefore have been given by these commen- 
tators, had there been an explicit mention of Krsna’s wives embracing his body. 

In the context of the various interpretations by the commentators, it is worth 
reminding ourselves not to be too quick to accuse them of twisting the meaning 
of the verses. Modern hermeneutics tells us that a text has a fuller meaning and 
can contain meanings even beyond what the original author intended. Indeed, 
the same text can signify different things to different people, for there are no 
simple, plain facts, but always facts with interpretation. And this is seen both 
in the religious and secular spheres. A history of India written by a Briton or an 
Indian can hardly be expected to be the same; a person who is a terrorist for some 
is a martyr for others. Of course, this does not mean that one is free to interpret 
texts according to one’s whim and fancy, for one should not neglect the context 
and intended readership or audience of the original text; somehow a bridge has 
to be built between one’s perspectives or horizon and that of the original text, so 
that there is a “fusion of horizons” (Grondin 1994). 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, we can see that not only is Krsna’s ascension into his eternal abode painted 
with increasingly glowing colours in the texts, but as the doctrine of “pure matter” 
(Suddha-sattva) developed, many of the commentators advocated even the bodily 
ascension of Krsna. Moreover, according to the commentators belonging to the 
school of Caitanya, Krsna does not die, nor do the Yadavas for that matter: they 
all become invisible and enter into their eternal, non-manifest (aprakata) fila. All 
the commentators are much later than the BhP. They range from SS, who is said 
to have been born around 1325 CE, to GS, whose birth is claimed to be in Samvat 
1892 (1832 CE) (Caturvedi 1977: 66, 159). Thus, Krsna’s death is progressively 
transfigured, keeping pace with the theological developments. 
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THE “PLACING OF THE EMBRYO RITUAL” 
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IN THE SOUTH INDIAN SAIVA TRADITION: 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE TEXTS 
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INTRODUCTION 


The construction of a building in India was never a simple undertaking.’ It was 
inevitably accompanied by a series of rituals. They would begin long before the 
actual construction. If the new building was a temple, they would be especially 
elaborate. One of the major ceremonies performed, at least according to the texts, 
was the placing of the first stones or bricks in the foundation and, subsequently, 
the laying of a consecration deposit either in the foundation or in the base.” Such 
a deposit would mark, after the technical and ceremonial preparation of the soil, 
the beginning of the actual construction of a building. Another deposit was placed 
below the pedestal of the image of the main deity (in a ceremony known as the 
ratnanydsa), and yet another could be installed in the temple’s superstructure. 
In the present paper, I would like to provide a sketch of the ceremonial placing 
of the foundation consecration deposit for a temple, and contrast this with 
accounts of this ritual in currently available secondary literature. I will present 
an outline of the placing of such a deposit as described in a select group of texts 


1 This article is a revised version of the paper presented during the World Sanskrit Conference 
in Helsinki (2003), and it is based on a select group of cognate texts, listed in footnote 4. For an 
in-depth study on the garbhanyasa ‘laying of the embryo’ ritual and additional textual sources, see 
Slaczka 2007. 

2 A number of texts prescribe the depositing of symbolic items also during the installation of 
the first stones or bricks: the Kasyapasilpa, for instance, stipulates that gems and a golden lotus 
be placed in the middle of the four first bricks. The present paper, however, deals only with the 
ritual referred to in the texts as garbhanyasa. 

3, For the ratnanyasa, see Slaczka 2017. 
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(for the clarity of the outline), and I will compare the textual descriptions with 
contemporary interpretations.+ 

The specific variant of the ritual of placing the consecration deposit that I 
will discuss is known in almost all Sanskrit texts under the name garbhanydsa or 
garbhavinyasa (or, alternatively, garbhadhana), which means literally: ‘the placing 
of the embryo’.’ The embryo is here a specially constructed box, referred to in the 
texts as bhajana, phela, or manjiusda, which is usually divided into compartments 
and filled with objects of symbolic value. The box, together with its contents, 
is placed in the foundation or in the base of the future building in the case of a 
deposit for an edifice, such as a temple, or in an indicated plot of land in the case 
of a deposit for a settlement.® 

The importance of the garbhanyasa, at least in South India, can be inferred from 
the fact that it is described, or at least mentioned, in all South Indian Sanskrit 
texts dealing with architecture and ritual, belonging to various religious tradi- 
tions. It is thus found in manuals dealing with architecture and image-making, 
the silpa- and vdstusastras, and in those concentrating on ritual (i.e. the tantric/ 
agamic literature of the Saivas, and the Vaisnava samhitas, both Vaikhanasa and 
Paficaratra).? The description of the garbhanydsa is not included in most texts in 
North India.° 

The garbhanyasa has for a long time been a neglected topic among authors of 
standard books on Hindu architecture and ritual. Many scholars, starting with 
Ram Raz, whose Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus (1834) was one of the 
first publications on this subject, and more recent authors like T. Bhattacharyya 
in his Canons of Indian Art (1963), do not mention the ritual at all, despite its 
importance in the texts. In her monumental work The Hindu Temple, published 


4 The textual sources for the outline of the ritual presented here are: Kdmikdgama 31, 
Karanagama 6, Suprabhedagama 28, Ajitagama 17, and the Kasyapasilpa. All these texts belong 
to the South Indian Saiva Siddhanta school. For the editions and manuscripts, see the selected 
bibliography. The reading and the verse numbers of the Kafyapasilpa given here are those of the 
critical edition of the Kasyapasilpa garbhanyasa chapter (Slaczka 2007: 103-165). In the two ear- 
lier editions (1926 and 1968; see bibliography), which present a very corrupt text, garbhanyasa is 
dealt with in chapter 26. 

5 The term garbhdadhdna occurs, for instance, in Visvaksenasambitd 1.56 and Visnusambita 13.22. 
6 Performing the garbhanyasa for a settlement is mentioned by some texts, but it is seldom dis- 
cussed in detail. 

7 For the description of the garbhanydsa in the Silpa- and vastusastras, see Mayamata 12, 
Manasara 12, and Silparatna 12; for the garbhanydsa in the tantras and the 4gamas, in addition to 
the texts mentioned in footnote 4 above, see Diptagama 5 and the unedited transcripts in Slaczka 
2007; for the garbhanydasa in the Vaikhanasa texts, see Atrisamhita 10, Kasyapajndnakdanda 16, 
Kriyddhikdra 5.25b—33a, and Maricisambita 13; for the Paficaratra texts, see Padmasambita 6, 
Visnusambita 13.22£f. and Visvaksenasambita 1.56. 

8 For example, in the Samarangayasitradhara. 
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in 1946, Stella Kramrisch dedicated one section to this topic.° Her discussion of 
the garbhanydsa is to be appreciated as the first attempt to interpret the ritual, 
but must also be regarded with caution, as will be demonstrated further on. Later 
authors discussing certain archaeological traces of consecration rituals often 
limited themselves to quoting from Kramrisch’s work without studying the 
textual sources themselves.’° 

One of the reasons for this might be the fact that many ritual and architectural 
texts where the descriptions of the garbhanyasa are found are still not translated 
and sometimes even not edited, or not edited critically." Unfortunately, many 
of the available translations, certainly the earlier ones, are not a good source of 
information on the garbhanyasa. In the translation of Agnipurdna 41.20, the word 
garbhabhajana, well known from other texts with the meaning of ‘deposit box’, 
has been interpreted as ‘hole’ by both translators.” Prasanna Kumar Acharya, the 
editor and translator of the widely quoted Manasdara, also was apparently not 
well acquainted with the garbhanydsa. This resulted in a very misleading transla- 
tion of the chapter describing this ritual and an unsatisfactory definition of the 
terms garbhanyasa and garbhabhajana in this encyclopaedic work, which is still 
widely used. 

Guided by the concept that the chapter describes the laying of the foundation 
(in a technical sense of the word), Acharya repeatedly translates manjusa and 
bhajana (‘box’, ‘receptacle’; here, ‘deposit-box’) as ‘excavation’, even when this 
results in very contorted statements.¥ This unfortunately makes his translation 
of the garbhanydsa chapter unsuitable for any practical purpose and for those 
interested in the rite. 

Acharya’s mistaken interpretation of the garbhanyasa is also reflected, as noted 
previously, in another publication edited in the Manasdra series: The Encyclopaedia 
of Hindu Architecture. The work includes the garbhanydsa and the garbhabhajana 


9 Kramrisch 1946: 126-128. 

1o See O’Connor 1966: 56—57; Sarma 1982: 101, 147-148; Karunaratne 1984: 195. 

11 Several texts have been published in the years after the presentation of this paper, mainly by 
the Institute Francais de Pondichéry (IFP) and the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient (EFEO) 
in Pondicherry, India. Many other texts containing the garbhanydsa chapter, however, remain 
unpublished (for instance, the Amsumadagama). An even larger number of texts still awaits 
translation. 

12 Dutt 1967: 155; Gangadharan 1984—1987: 112. 

13 Acharya’s (1934: 110, n. 1) own confusion about the misinterpretation of the manjisa (deposit 
container) as a foundation for the whole building can be seen in his remark on the dimensions 
of a manijisa (whose width should be from three up to 26 angulas, or finger-breadths, according 
to Manasara 12.12cd—13ab): “These measures seem to be in rods of four cubits or two yards; if 
it be taken literally to imply the angula of 3/4 inch, the dimensions would be too small for the 
foundation of any building.” 
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among its items, but the explanations given there are problematic. Garbhanydsa 
was translated as ‘laying the foundations, the foundations’; garbhavinydsa as ‘the 
arrangement of the foundation, the foundations’; and garbhabhajana as ‘founda- 
tion pit, the excavation’. The translation ‘laying the foundation’ for garbhanydsa 
can still, perhaps, be accepted in the meaning of ‘laying the foundation stone’, 
even if such a translation is not the most satisfactory, as the laying of the founda- 
tion stone and the depositing of the ‘garbha’ are two distinct rituals. ‘Foundation 
pit’ and ‘excavation’ as explanations of the garbhabhajana are certainly wrong. 

Fortunately, a few garbhanydsa chapters are available in a useful edition and 
have a valuable translation. To these belong the Mayamata edition and trans- 
lation by Bruno Dagens (1970), the Maricisambita edition and translation by 
Gerard Colas (1986), and the Kasyapajnanakanda translation by Teun Goudriaan 
(1965). An important article by Dagens (2001) has also been published, where the 
garbhanyasa is one of the discussed topics. 


THE GARBHANYASA AS DESCRIBED IN THE SANSKRIT 
TEXTS 


I will now present the outline of the ritual as described in a select group of texts.® 
All of them are South Indian scriptures of the Saiva Siddhanta tradition (the 
so-called tantric/agamic literature). One of the texts, the Kasyapasilpa, occupies a 
place between a Silpasastra and an dgama.*° The date of our sources is difficult to 
determine, but it might be supposed that all of them date from about the eleventh 
or twelfth century cE.” The tradition preserved in these texts may, of course, go 
further back in time. 

The garbhanydsa ritual is, at least in the case of the texts dealt with here, 
described in a separate chapter. As it will become apparent, it is fairly elaborate: 
it consists of a sequence of sub-rituals, and the entire ceremony may take a few 
days. The outline of the ritual is basically the same in all texts of the Southern 
Indian Saiva Siddhanta tradition, including the Kasyapasilpa. The differences, 
when they occur, have to do rather with the variety of objects to be placed in the 
deposit casket, or with the mantras that are used during the ritual, which may 
vary in different texts.” 


14 Acharya 1946: 147-148. 

15 See footnote 4 above. 

16 See Slaczka 2007: 11-16. 

17 See, e.g., the Preface in Goodall 2004. 
18 Davis 2000: 3. 

19 For details, see Slaczka 2007. 
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An outline of the garbhanyasa ritual on the basis of the selected texts: 


1. Introductory verses 
ta. Symbolism 
2-3. Auspicious time for the installation of the deposit casket and the loca- 
tion prescribed 
4. Description of the deposit casket 
5. Preparatory rituals 


6. Building a pavilion in which some of the preparatory ceremonies take 
place 


7. Placing the objects in the casket 
8. The ceremony of placing the jars — kumbha- or kalasasthapana 
9. Fire oblation 

1o. Placing the casket in the prescribed cavity 


11. Final statements; daksina 


A short description of the stages of the ritual: 

1. In all the consulted texts, the garbhanydsa chapter begins with a few intro- 
ductory verses that emphasize the importance of the performance of the ritual. 
The performance leads to success and well-being; abandoning the ritual leads 
to destruction.*° This might seem a standard formula, but it is not found so 
prominently in chapters that contain prescriptions for other construction rituals. 
Perhaps this points to the special value attached to the garbhanyasa, at least in 
South India. 

Among the texts consulted, only the Kasyapasilpa adds also that no god would 
ever dwell in a temple where the consecration deposit (garbha) is not placed, and 
it gives, in a single verse, clues for a symbolic interpretation of the ritual. This 
verse will be discussed in the last part of this article. 

2-3. After the introductory verses, the texts give indications for the location 
of the deposit” and, sometimes, the auspicious time for the performance of 
the ritual.” Here the sequence may vary a little in the texts. Not all the sources 
here give information about both time and about place. In some texts, it may be 
included at the end of the chapter.” 


20 Kasyapasilpa garbhanyasa chapter, verses 1-3; Kamikdgama 31.1—2ab; Karandgama 6.1—2ab; 
Ajitagama 17.1—2ab, 5cd; Suprabhedagama 28.1—2. 

21 Kasyapasilpa garbhanyasa 4—7ab; Ajitagama 17.1cd—5ab. 

22 Kamikdgama 31.2ab—6; Kdrandgama 6.6.2ab—7ab. 

23 Kamikagama 71-73 and 83cd—104; Kdarandgama 6.61cd and 80cd—83; Suprabhedagama 
28.30cd—36ab; Suprabhedagama 28.38ab. 
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4. The description of the deposit container is fairly precise in all the texts: it 
states the material of which the casket is to be made (metal — that is, gold, silver, 
copper or brass), the measurements of the casket and the lid, and the general 
appearance. 

The casket should be divided into compartments in which the prescribed 
objects will subsequently be placed. The number of compartments can be nine 
or twenty-five, but from the description of the objects to be placed it seems that 
the preferred number of compartments was twenty-five.” According to some 
texts, the size of the deposit box depends on the size of the future temple, or, 
more precisely, on the number of bhimis or storeys of the temple: the higher the 
temple, the bigger the casket.”° 

5. Regarding the various rituals concerning the final preparation of the casket, 
its purification and so forth,” after being made, the deposit casket has to be 
cleaned either with tamarind water or with the five products of the cow. Then 
follows sprinkling with kusa-water and the ceremony of the punyahavdcana, the 
proclamation of the meritorious day.** Some texts also mention the ankurarpana, 
or the ceremony of sowing seeds.” 

6. In this place the texts describe the building of a ceremonial pavilion, known 
as mandapa or prapda.*° In our case it is, most probably, a temporary structure. 


24. Kasyapasilpa garbhanydsa 7cd-14; Kamikagama 31.7-14ab; Kdrandgama 6.7cd—12; 
Ajitagama 17.6—11ab; Suprabhedagama 28.3—9. Other materials are prescribed sporadical- 
ly, namely, stone, iron and, when these are not available, wood, clay, and even seashells. See 
Kamikagama 31.13cd (stone); Kasyapasilpa garbhanydsa 8a transcript T1 (iron); Padmasambita 
6.24cd (wood); Padmasambitd 2.22ab (clay, in the case of a deposit for a village); Ajita 17.40cd and 
Suprabhedagama 28.4ab (seashells). 

25 The casket with 25 compartments is prescribed by Kasyapasilpa garbhanydsa 13cd and 
Karanagama 6.12cd; the casket with either 9 or 25 compartments is prescribed by Kamikagama 
31.12cd and Ajitagama 17.10ab, but the objects to be deposited inside fit a casket of 25 com- 
partments; see Ajitagama 17.18—19, 26d; Kamikagama 31.46. Suprabhedagama 28.6d prescribes 9 
compartments only, but verses 16—17 speak about the deities to be installed in “the 16 outer com- 
partments”, which again suggests a casket with 25 compartments. 

26 Kasyapasilpa garbhanydsa gcd. The same is stated by Mayamata 12.9cd—11ab and 
Manasara 12.11. 

27 These rituals presumably take place inside the ceremonial pavilion, but in some texts they are 
mentioned before the pavilion is introduced. 

28 The cleaning of the casket is mentioned in Kdmikdgama 31.16a—c; Kdrandgama 6.13ab; 
Ajitagama 17.11cd; Suprabhedagama 28.10ab; Kasyapasilpa garbhanydsa 18c. The punydhavacana, 
“a ceremony done by sprinkling consecrated water and a proclamation stating ‘let the day be meri- 
torious” (Bhatt 1993-1994: 74) is mentioned in Kamikagama 31.16d; Suprabhedagama 28.10cd— 
i1ab. For the punyahavacana, see also Dagens & Barazer-Billoret 2000: 74, n. 42. 

29 Kadmikagama 31.17ab; Kdranagama 6.13cd. 

30 Kasyapasilpa garbhanyadsa 30-34; Kamikdgama 31.18cd—22c; Kdrandgama 6.15—19¢; 
Ajitagama 17.12-14. In Suprabhedagama 28.10cd, the pavilion is mentioned but not described. 
The terms mandapa and prapd are synonyms here; cf. Kasyapasilpa garbhanydsa 30 and 32. 
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Within this structure various ceremonies are performed, such as the placing of 
the objects in the garbha-casket and the fire oblation, the homa. The descrip- 
tion of the pavilion is practically the same, even concerning the details, in most 
texts that include the garbhanydsa. The pavilion should have pillars and be deco- 
rated with arches and banners. Inside the pavilion a platform, or vedi, should be 
constructed, as well as a ceremonial ground, the sthandila. Around the vedi there 
should be the agnikundas or fire pits. They will be used later for the fire oblation. 
The number and shape of the fire pits vary according to the text. 

7. When the pavilion is prepared, the punyaha is proclaimed and the casket 
is placed on the ceremonial ground made of rice and other grains.3* Sometimes 
other ceremonies are performed as well, such as the drawing of a mandala and the 
binding of the kautuka (here, ‘protective thread’) around the deposit casket.3* Now 
it is time for the objects to be placed within the compartments of the casket; this 
is accompanied by the recitation of various mantras. The objects are not placed at 
random. Each object has its own prescribed location inside the casket. The lists 
of objects are long and can be very detailed, and they may vary in different texts. 
Objects prescribed by the majority of the sources include precious and semi- 
precious stones (ratna), minerals or colouring substances (dhatu), grains (bija), and 
the attributes or weapons of the main god of the temple under construction. To 
the objects prescribed only by a few texts of our group belong the eight auspicious 
objects/symbols (astamangala),** plants and herbs (osadhi),® ‘fragrant substances’ 
(such as camphor),?° and metals (oba).?” Furthermore, bulbs of plants and earth 
taken from different locations should, according to certain texts, be deposited in 
the pit in which, subsequently, the casket will be installed. This happens directly 


31 Kasyapasilpa garbhanyadsa 35-38; Kamikagama 31.22d—27; Kdranadgama 6.19d—26ab; 
Ajitagama 17.14—18; Suprabhedagama 28.11—13. 

32. For the ritual use of the protective thread (kautuka or kautukasittra, also known as pratisara), see 
Brunner 1968: ix and 1998: 146, n. 401 (kautuka for a linga). The use of pratisara in the Vaisnava tra- 
dition is dealt with by Rangachari (1931: 121). For a discussion on the differences between the kautu- 
ka-pratisara and a pavitra, see Brunner (1968: ix). One should add that the binding of the kautuka for 
the deposit casket occurs only in the Kasyapasilpa, Diptagama 4.26c, and Kumdratantra 29.2186a 
(in the latter it is called raktisiitra). Most parallel texts prescribe it for other objects; for instance, for 
the ‘first bricks’ (prathamestaka), which are to be installed in the foundation of a new building, but 
not for the garbha-casket; cf. Isanasivagurudevapaddbati 27.71ff; Maricisambita 6.4.1.2; Atrisambita 
6.24; Kriyadhikara 5.8; Padmasamhitd 5.65; Visvaksenasambita 8.16. 

33 See Kasyapasilpa garbhanyasa 15-29; Kamikagama 31.32—62; Karandgama 6.27¢d—50; 
Ajitagama 17.18—33; Suprabhedagama 28.14—27ab. 

34. Kamikagama 31.39cd—40. 

35 Ajitagama 17.30. 

36 Kamikagama 31.50cd—51. 

37 Ajitagama 17.25cd—26; Suprabhedagama 28.23cd—24ab. 
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before the final installation of the casket (see below). A few texts, however, stipu- 
late that earth and bulbs should also be placed inside the casket. 

It is important to mention that the casket is filled not only with “material” 
objects, but also with mantras and the sounds or letters of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
The location of the letters/sounds in the compartments of the garbha-casket is 
precisely given. Thus, in the case of a casket consisting of 25 compartments, 
in the middle compartment the katdaksara (ksa) should be placed, in the eight 
compartments around it the letters ya to visarga, and in the outer ring the sixteen 
svaras or vowels.” 

When placed into the deposit box, the letters may subsequently function as a 
means to identify specific compartments. In the prescriptions for the placing of 
the objects (for example, in the Kasyapasilpa and the Karandgama), the compart- 
ments are referred to by means of the letter that was assigned to them:*° for 
instance, “one should place rice in the a-compartment”. The distribution of 
objects in the Suprabhedagama and some texts outside our group (for instance, 
the Mayamata, the Mdanasdra, and the Isanasivagurudevapaddbati) is also easy to 
trace, as the deposit casket there represents, as it were, a miniature of a ground 
plan of twenty-five plots known in the architectural literature as upapitha. The 
compartments of the deposit casket are referred to by the names of deities associ- 
ated with the well-defined plots of the upapitha plan. 

8-9. After the objects are placed, the casket is closed firmly with a lid and 
the fire oblation (boma) is performed. In the Kagyapasilpa, the fire oblation is 
preceded by the ceremony of placing the jars (kumbhasthapana), but in other 
texts from our group the kumbhasthapana is never a part of the garbhanyasa.” 

10. In terms of placing the casket in the prescribed location within the temple 
under construction, when the homa is completed, the casket is lifted from the 
sthandila and carried to the prescribed location, with the accompaniment of music 
and recitation. A few texts also mention a ceremonial procession around the 


38 Kamikagama 31.32—38; Ajitagama 17.28cd—29 and 31-32. 

39 Kasyapasilpa garbhanyasa 15ab, 16cd—17ab; Kamikagama 31.29-30; Karandgama 6.28—29ab; 
Ajitagama 17.18—19. It may be that the act of placing the letters or sounds was performed entirely 
orally or meditatively. It should, however, be noted that certain finds in Southeast Asia suggest 
that some form of “placing of letters” was realized by means of engraving them on gold foil. See 
Slaczka 2007, Chapter 7. 

40 Kasyapasilpa garbhanyasa 21cd—27; Kdrandgama 6.28—44. 

41 See Mayamata 12.15ab, 25cd—29; Manasdra 12.20ab; Isanasivagurudevapaddhati I11.27.81ab— 
85ab; and the translation of the Mayamata by Dagens (1970: 196, n. 11). 

42 For the homa (the fire oblation), see Kasyapasilpa garbhanydsa 40cd—43ab; Kamikagama 
31.64cd—68ab, 81cd—82; Karandgama 6.52—59; Ajitagama 17.34—37; Suprabhedagama 28.28cd— 
30ab. For the kumbhasthapana, see Kasyapasilpa garbhanasa 39—40ab. 
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temple (pradaksina).* Then the casket filled with all the objects is laid in a previ- 
ously prepared cavity. According to certain texts, before the casket is installed, 
the cavity should be filled up with various kinds of bulbs, earth, and grains.“ 

Concerning the location, the texts are usually vague. The place is different for a 
deposit for a building and fora settlement. But it also varies according to the type 
of building. In the case of a consecration deposit for a temple, however, there 
are two indications that occur in most texts: the casket has to be placed in the 
wall to the right of the door (or to the south of the door (Sanskrit: dvaradaksine), 
as this can be interpreted in both ways) and under a pillar. This prescription 
is found in almost all texts consulted, as well as in those which are not part of 
the Saiva tradition.* The “door” is presumably the door of the garbhagrha, the 
sanctum. Concerning the “pillar”, it is more difficult to establish where it should 
be, or what it should look like, for it is not specified in the majority of the texts. 
According to Mayamata 27.66, the pillar established above the consecration 
deposit is called muhurtastambha and is probably hidden in the wall, so it is not 
visible from the outside. Other texts, however, do not specify its position. 

Of course, the temple is still under construction. Probably only the plinth or 
a part of it has been accomplished so far. Still, the plan of the future temple is 
completed and the location of the door is marked. 

Because of the lack of archaeological finds — so far no deposit box of the described 
type has been found in South India (the area of the origin of the consulted texts) 
— it is impossible to determine with certainty the precise location.“ 


THE MEANING OF THE GARBHANYASA 


The previous section provides a description of the garbhanyasa ritual in the textual 
sources. Now the question arises, how to interpret these data? As it can be easily 
noticed, the descriptions of the garbhanydsa ceremony in the texts, whether they 
present themselves as manuals on ritual or architecture, mainly contain technical 
information. They provide prescriptions for the performance of the ritual. These 
prescriptions may be very detailed or sometimes rather vague, but they remain 


43 Karanagama 6.77¢d—79cd. 

44 Kagyapasilpa garbhanydsa 49-53; Kamikagama 31.76cd; Karanagama 6.63cd—68. 

45 See, e.g., Kamikdgama 31.83cd—84ab; Karandgama 6.80cd; Ajitagama 17.3cd; Maricisambita 
13.1.2; Atrisamhita 10.38b—42a; Kriyadhikara 5.31; Padmasambitd 6.20; Visnusambita 25cd. 

46 Caskets and larger stone constructions with nine and twenty-five compartments filled with 
objects similar to those prescribed by the Indian texts have been unearthed in several locations in 
Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia in both Hindu and Buddhist structures (Appendix I). For a list of 
such finds, see Slaczka 2007: Appendix IV. 
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technical. There is almost nothing that hints at the symbolism and meaning of 
the garbhanyasa ritual as experienced by the designers of the ritual or the people 
who used and transmitted the texts. 

The first modern scholar who attempted to provide interpretation for the 
garbhanyasa ritual was, as mentioned before, Stella Kramrisch in her work The 
Hindu Temple. Since the publication of her book — that is, since 1946 — many 
scholars, Indian as well as foreign, have quoted Kramrisch’s ideas on the topic 
of the garbhanydsa (as on other topics related to the Hindu temple). Kramrisch’s 
book is certainly extremely valuable in general, but at times, and certainly on the 
point of the garbhanyasa, her interpretations give the impression of being a little 
far-fetched (with regard to the suggested parallels with the Vedic tradition, for 
example) or they appear to be valid only for a certain group of texts. 

Kramrisch based her views on several texts from various religious traditions, 
Saiva and Vaisnava, which have their origin in various regions of India. In her 
description of the garbhanydsa, however, the differences between these traditions 
are not mentioned. These differences, even if not always very big, are, neverthe- 
less, present in the texts. Besides, Kramrisch usually does not specify the sources 
for specific statements. As a result, one gets an impression that the garbhanydsa 
ritual as described by Kramrisch is valid for all the Indian texts, regardless of 
geographical origin and religious orientation, which is certainly not the case.” 

To point out one example, Kramrisch (1946: 128) writes: “During a night 
which is in every way auspicious to the inception of the building, the Garbha 
vessel is lowered to the prescribed level of the foundation. On its floor the 
Serpent Ananta, the Endless, is drawn. On the hood of Ananta, the Garbha- 
casket has its place. On the lid of the casket, on a square surface, the mandala of 
the Earth is drawn, with its seven continents, seas and mountains.” The source 
of this sentence is not given. The whole statement appears to be a little different 
from what can be found in the majority of the texts. First, the drawing of the 
serpent Ananta and of the Earth is usually not included in chapters describing 
the garbhanydsa. Next, when it is included, it is nowhere clearly stated that the 
figure of Ananta has to be drawn on the floor of the foundation. One of the texts 
dealing with architecture, the Isanasivagurudevapaddhati, mentions the drawing 
of Ananta, probably in the vicinity of the garbha-pit (which is not necessarily the 
same as the foundation), but the precise location is not indicated. Concerning 


47 Kramrisch does not mention, for example, that the garbhanydsa ritual is not included in all 
the religious and architectural Sanskrit treatises and that it is very seldom found in the texts of 
North India. It is also not found in the earliest known architectural work of India, Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsambita of the sixth century CE. 
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the drawing of the mandala of the Earth, this can be found in some texts, but, to 
my knowledge, never on the lid of the garbha casket. The mandala of the Earth, 
when mentioned, has to be drawn on a prescribed spot within the mandapa. For 
instance, according to Kamikdgama 31.25—27, it is to the west of the vedi. And it 
is usually the casket that has to be placed on the mandala. 

With regard to the meaning of the garbhanyasa, Stella Kramrisch (1946: 126, n. 
86) equates the symbolism of the garbha-casket with that of the ukhd, the fire pan 
used in the agnicayana ritual. The parallels with the priestly, Vedic ritual have 
often been overemphasized by authors trying to explain certain Hindu rituals 
dating from a much later period.’ In the present case, however, no textual proof 
exists to justify such continuation of the Vedic tradition. 

Stella Kramrisch also pointed out the parallelism of the garbhanyasa ritual and 
the garbhadhana samskara. The deposit casket would thus function as the “seed” 
with which the soil, on which the temple is going to be built, would become 
impregnated, which in turn will result in the “birth” of the building. This inter- 
pretation has also been repeated by numerous scholars afterwards. In this case, 
there indeed exists some data to support this interpretation. First, regarding the 
vocabulary, the similarity of the terms garbhanydsa and garbhadhana and, more 
generally, the existence of architectural terms such as griva (neck), kantha (throat, 
neck), anghri (foot), sikba (top-knot, etc.), ndsika (nose), and so forth suggest a 
comparison between a temple and the human body. There are also a few hints 
in the texts that support the parallelism between these two rituals. According 
to certain texts, the garbhanydsa should not be performed when the wife of the 
patron (in the case of a temple) or the owner (in the case of a house) is pregnant.” 
Besides, the final placing of the deposit casket in the prepared cavity should pref- 
erably happen at night.*° 

It is most remarkable, however, that considering the bulk of the material, 
there are only a very few verses that explicitly support the interpretation of the 
deposit casket as a seed or embryo. One of them is the exclamation idam visnor 
viryam recited before the final placing of the casket in the cavity, as stated in the 
Vaisnava text Maricisambita 13.1.2. Another one is the earlier mentioned verse 


48 See, for example, Goudriaan 1965: 61, n. 4 remarking on the shape of the deposit casket: “It is 
not without significance that the bowl should be quadrangular: the quadrangular form is the form 
of the earth as ruled over and being in harmony with the sky (which is represented as a quadran- 
gle from Vedic times onwards; the ahavaniya-fire, which symbolizes heaven, has a quadrangular 
shape), cf. Kramrisch 1946: 29.” The idea that the deposit casket may represent the earth should 
not be rejected, but it has to be stressed that a deposit casket need not be square. Some texts allow 
it to be round (vrtta); cf. Kamikdgama 31.13ab and Karandgama 6.12ab. 

49 See Kamikdgama 31.6cd and Mayamata 12.95cd. 

50 See, e.g., Atrisamhita 10.35ab; Hayasirsapancaratra 12.10ff.; Padmasambita 6.174. 
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of the Kasyapasilpa: prasadam deham ity uktam tasya pranas tu garbhakam, which 
can be translated as: “The temple is said to be the body. The consecration deposit 
is its ‘life-breath’.”>* This, however, is an isolated verse that otherwise does not 
occur in any of the consulted sources, either Saiva or Vaisnava.® This verse seems 
to have been corrupted by the scribes and misunderstood by the editors of the 
Kagyapasilpa, which may suggest that the understanding of the deposit as the life- 
breath of the temple was perhaps not so widespread.® The other aforementioned 
statements are also absent in the majority of the sources. The prescription that 
forbids performing of the garbhanydsa ritual when the wife is pregnant occurs 
only in a very few texts (for instance, in the Kamikdgama and in the Mayamata). 
As for the time of the final depositing of the casket, this is often said to be at 
night, but according to some texts day also is permitted.* 

We may conclude that the garbha-casket as the embryo from which the future 
temple will grow is a plausible interpretation, but that the textual sources provide 
only suggestive indications rather than elaboration of the parallelism. 
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51 Kasyapasilpa garbhanyasa 1cd. 

52 The only text in which a similar idea is found is Diptagama 4.1—3, in which the garbha-deposit 
is called jiva, or the ‘life’, of the temple. 

53 The 1926 Poona edition of the Kafyapasilpa reads: prasddadeham ity uktam tasya prakaro 
vastugarbhakam, while the 1968 Thanjavur edition gives almost the same text: prasadam deham 
ity uktam tasya prakaro vastugarbhakam. The emendation proposed by Vajhe, the 1926 editor of 
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APPENDIX I: ILLUSTRATIONS 


Figure 1 Stone casket with nine compartments discovered in Jolotundo, East Java. 10th 
century. The casket contained silver coins, silver pieces of irregular shape, and several 
figures cut out of gold leaf, some of them inscribed. Museum Nasional, Jakarta. 
Photograph courtesy of M.J. Klokke. 


Figure 2 Stone caskets with nine compartments discovered under the walls of 
Gia Bukit Batu Pahat, Kedah, Malaysia. Date disputed (8th—13th cE). The casket 
contained copper pots, which in turn contained semiprecious stones, minerals, gold 
dust, and inscribed gold leaves, as well as seeds and other vegetable matter. More 
objects were found below the pots, in the compartments of the casket. Lembah Bujang 
Archaeological Museum, Malaysia. Photograph: Anna A. Slaczka. 
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Figure 3 Figures of bulls, symbols of Siva, cut out of gold leaf. Discovered inside 
the stone caskets of Candi Bukit Batu Pahat, Kedah. Lembah Ps Archaeological 
Museum, Malaysia. Photograph: Anna A. Slaczka. 
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Figure 4 Deposit receptacle (yantragala) of twenty-five compartments discovered 
under the floor of a Buddhist shrine. The compartments contained bronze objects 
of various shapes, including the auspicious symbols. Date unknown. Maligawila, Sri 
Lanka. Photograph courtesy of N. Chutiwongs. 
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Figure 5 Metal box with nine compartments, presumably holding a deposit, discovered 
in Gampola. 17th century. Aschseological Museum, Anuradhapura, Sri Lanka. 
Photograph: Anna A. Slaczka. 
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Figure 6 Auspicious symbols and other objects discovered inside a consecration 
deposit. Abhayagiri Museum, ee Sri Lanka. Photograph: 
Anna A. Slaczka. 
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The Jaiminiya-Samhita (JaiSa), claiming to be a part of the Brabmanda-Purana, 
is a puranic work in 95 adhydyas and about 7,000 verses, rediscovered in Kerala 
by Christophe Vielle,’ who supervises its critical edition and thorough study at 
Louvain-la-Neuve University.” 

This paper will focus on two cosmogonic chapters (adh. 48—49) included in the 
central section entitled “The Question of Janaka” (Janakaprasna) which deals, in 
a synthetic manner, with Advaita (adh. 46—51): they expound respectively on the 
emanation of the cosmic principles (tattva) and the secondary creation out of the 
cosmic egg. The framework of this account is a conversation between the sage 
Asita and the Videha king Janaka (Nimi’s son), who wants to be instructed on 
the true nature of brahman and its relation to the world. 

It will be shown here that in these cosmogonic chapters, the JaiSa has many 
verses in common with the second and third books of the Bhdgavata-Purana 
(BhP [CE] 2.5—6 and 3.26). However, it differs from the latter by the use of 
further sources. In JaiSa 48.24, it is said that the purusa enters the prakrti “of 
his own will” and disturbs it.2 The second hemistich of this verse reminds us 


1 My thanks to my husband, Raphaél Gérard, for his helpful remarks, and to Christophe Vielle 
for his editorial revision (2017) of the original 2003 version of this paper. 

2 According to the guide manuscript providing the base text for the edition. The text is more 
commonly found divided into 97 adh. (themselves sometimes miscounted as 98 or 99); see Vielle 
forthcoming. For an introduction to the JaiSa, see Vielle 2002; 2008; 2011-2012; 2014. The 
Janakapragna (adh. 46-51) is now critically edited with a French translation and a detailed com- 
mentary; see Smets 2013. The edition of adh. 1-15 is in the course of publication; see Vielle 
forthcoming. 

3 JaiSa 48.24: daivaprayuktya sargadau kdlasamksobhadharminim / pravisyatmecchaya rajan 
prakrtim ksobhayisyati. Cf. svecchayaiva in 48.238. 
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of Visnu-Purdna (ViP [CE]) 1.2.29,4 whereas the corresponding verse of the 
BhP (3.26.19) does not even mention the act of entering the prakrti.5 In another 
passage where the JaiSa and the BhP set forth the characteristics or properties 
(laksana or vrtti) of each element (bhita), they slightly differ from each other 
in the attribution of the functions of the ether (nabhas): JaiSa 48.40c presents 
the compound avakdsapradayitvam instead of chidradatrtvam in BhP 3.26.34a. 
Now, the expression used by the JaiSa appears in the Abirbudhnya-Samhita 
(AhirSa) 7.22, where one can read dkasam avakasapraddyi. Furthermore, in 
JaiSa 49.30cd—37 = BhP 2.6.15cd—20, where both texts elaborate on the famous 
Purusasukta (Rgveda 10.90), the JaiSa has one more pdda (49.33d: jydyan esa yato 
nrpa),° parallel to Rgveda 10.90.3b: ato jyayams ca pirusab. 

From these examples, it appears that the JaiSa uses various sources for the 
additional or different elements which are not found in the BhP. This observa- 
tion suggests that the JaiSa has borrowed from the BhP, rather than the other 
way around; otherwise, one would expect to find all the quotations of the JaiSa in 
the BhP. Why would the author(s) of the BhP refrain from quoting the hemistich 
inspired by the ViP, which is one of the sources of this Purana? Why would they 
not complete the quotation to the Purusasikta, in spite of the prestige of this 
text? Or should we postulate the existence of a common source, which would 
have existed independently before being inserted into both the JaiSaand the BhP? 
Since I have no argument, neither to confirm nor to deny this last hypothesis, it is 
preferable to gather the facts and to postpone any final conclusion. Nevertheless, 
for the convenience of this work, I will base my presentation on the practical 
working hypothesis that the JaiSa directly borrowed from the BhP and adapted 
its source each time it was needed for contextual or philosophical reasons. 

First of all, I will give a concordance of chapters 48—49 of the JaiSa and of the 
related sections of the BhP (BhP 2.5—6 and 3.26).? Then I will centre my study on 
the first part of the cosmogonic account (JaiSa 48), namely, the emanation of the 
cosmic principles, in order to underline some important differences between the 
two texts and to interpret them. 


4 ViP 1.2.29: pradhanam purusam capi pravisyatmecchaya harih / ksobhayam dasa samprapte 
sargakale vyayavyayau. 

5 BhP 3.26.19: daivat ksubhitadharminyam svasyam_yonau parah puman / adbatta viryam sasita 
mahattattvam hiranmayam. 

6 Compare BhP 2.6.18 (mahimaisa tato brabman purusasya duratyayah / padesu sarvabbitani 
pumsabh sthitipado viduh) and JaiSa 49.33 (idrgvido ’sya mahimd purusasya duratyayah / pado ’sya 
7 The concordance given below is based on the critical edition of the Institute of Learning and 
Research of Ahmedabad (1996—1998). Some variants will be quoted whenever they can be related 
to the text of the JaiSa. A more detailed table of concordance is given in Smets 2013: 231-234. 


CONCORDANCE 
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Table 1 below shows that the JaiSa seems to have intermingled long sections of 
the 26th chapter of the third book of the BhP with excerpts from the second book. 


Table 1 Concordance 


JaiSa BhP (CE) JaiSa BhP (CE) 
48. 2B 2.5. 18 48. 65 3.26 50ab et cd** 
15c—f 19 66ab—67 50cd—51 
16—19 3.26. 10-15 68 52a—-d 
20-21 17 70—72ab 2.5.  34-36ab 
22 18 72cd—74, 37-41 
77ab 3.26. 53ab 
24-28 3.26. 19—23b 49. 2-7 54—56c 
29-30 2.5. 23-24d 9 56d—57a 
30cd—31ab | 3.26. 24 10-15 57b—61 
34. 27 17-18 62 
35-44 29-37 19—34b 2.6, 1-19b 
46-54 38-44 35-38 19c—21 
55 2.5. 29 39 2acd 
56-57 3.26. 45-46 4icd 23ab 
59-64. 2.5. 30-33 42a 3.26. 72 


Chapter 49 establishes correlations between the parts of the purusa’s body and the 


physical and psychical entities produced thereof. It is divided, broadly speaking, 


into two parts: the first section is formally related to BhP 3.26, but borrows some 


ideas from BhP 2.6.1—12,? whereas the second section is formally related to BhP 


2.6 but narrates the events of BhP 3.26.62—70.*° In this exercise of rewriting, 


8 3.26.50cd* designates the text rejected in the critical apparatus (na sekuh purusam srastum 
bhogayatanam afijasa). These two pddas are attested in several manuscripts and in the commen- 
tary of Vijayadhvaja Tirtha. 

9 See, e.g., JaiSa 49.8 (dhatavo ’syabhavan sapta rasasrhmamsapirvikah / tebhyo ‘py abhivams 
chandamsi gayatryddini sapta vat), which associates the metres (chandas) and the corporeal con- 
stituents (dhatus). This correlation is absent from BhP 3.26 but is attested in BhP 2.6.1. 

10 In these verses, the BhP narrates how the “deities” (devas), emerged from the purusa’s body 
and entered it again in order to make him stand up (3.26.62). One after another, they took their 
places in his body, without success, until consciousness (caitya), viz. the “knower of the field” 
(ksetrajna), entered his heart (3.26.70). This story reminds us of the famous “quarrel of the 
pranas” (see, e.g., BAU 6.1.7-13; ChU 5.1.6—12; KauU 2.14). 
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the author of the JaiSa displays all his literary skills. However, I will focus here 
only on the prakrtasarga expounded in chapter 48. The differences between JaiSa 
48 and BhP 2.5 and 3.26 will be examined from two distinct points of view: the 
changes induced by the context and the changes induced by the philosophical and 
religious tenets. 


CHANGES INDUCED BY THE CONTEXT 


In the third book of the BhP, Kapila, the legendary founder of the Samkhya 
school, considered as an avatara of the Bhagavat, explains to his mother Devahuti 
the emanation of the cosmic principles. It was already shown that, though this 
account proceeds along Samkhya lines, it contains many features foreign to the 
classical Samkhya of Isvarakrgsna,“ among them the uniqueness of the purusa and 
the production of the senses by the rajasic abamkara. This teaching answers the 
question of Devahiti, who wishes to be instructed on prakrti and purusa (3.26.9). 

The dialogue between Brahma and Narada in the second book (2.5) also 
presents a strong samkhyic flavour, but it intends to prove that nothing exists 
distinct from Bhagavat, that is, Vasudeva or Krsna (2.5.14). 

As one can easily guess, the introduction in the JaiSa of the interlocutors Asita 
and Janaka has repercussions on the numerous vocatives involved by the dialogue 
form. This is what I have called the “changes induced by the context”. Let us 
quote for example: 


JaiSa 48.56 vs. BhP 3.26.45: 
JaiSa_  Santograpiitisaurabhyakarambhamladibhir nrpa | 
dravyapasrayabhedena gandba eko vibhidyate || 


BhP karambhapitisaurabhyasantogramladibhih prthak | 
dravyavayavavaisamydd gandha eko vibhidyate || 


One could suggest that the BhP has the original version since prthak is well inte- 
grated in the context; in fact, there is a semantic opposition between this word 
and ekab, which is enhanced by the preverb vi-(bhidyate). But this argument, 
entirely based on a semantic intuition, cannot be considered decisive. 


JaiSa 48.34 vs. BhP 3.26.27: 


JaiSa vaikarikad abhid rajan manastattvam vikurvatab | 
yatsamkalpavikalpabhyam kamah samparivartate || 


11 See, e.g., Dasgupta 1949: 24-48; Rukmani 1970: 20-26; Sengupta 1959; Sheridan 1986: 42— 
51; Gail 1969: 24-26. 
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BhP vaikarikad vikurvandn manastattvam ajdyata | 
yat samkalpavikalpabhyam vartate kamasambhavab || 


In this verse, the change of locutors, or more precisely, the insertion of a voca- 
tive by the JaiSa, calls for some adaptations: the word order is modified and 
the atmanepada vikurvanat becomes the parasmaipada vikurvatah, which is less 
evident since it has no direct object and has to be interpreted in an intransitive 
sense. Moreover, it seems that the author of the JaiSa modifies the construction 
of the second part of the sentence: the relative pronoun _yad becomes the first 
member of a compound (yatsamkalpavikalpabhyam).” This change is perhaps 
justified by philosophical reasons.¥ 


JaiSa 48.67 vs. BhP 3.26.51: 


JaiSa_ — samyuktebhyas tatas tena etebhyo ’ndam acetanam | 
utthitam puruso yasmad udatisthad virad nrpa || 


BhP tatas tenanuviddhebhyo yuktebhyo ’ndam acetanam | 
utthitam puruso yasmad udatisthad asau virat |] 


Here we may notice that asau was simply replaced by the vocative nrpa and that 
tatas tenanuviddhebhyo yuktebhyab seems to be the lectio difficilior for samyuktebhyas 
tatas tena etebhyah, which omits the participial form anuviddha (< anu-vyadb-). 

Until now, I have given examples of additions of a vocative by the JaiSa. But 
it also happens that the BhP presents a vocative, absent from the JaiSa. The two 
following examples illustrate this: 


JaiSa 48.35 vs. BhP 3.26.29: 


JaiSa_ = abhavad buddhitattvam ca vikurvandt tu taijasat | 
yad dravyasphuranajhanam karotindriyasamsrayat || 


BhP taijasat tu vikurvandd buddhitattvam abbit sati | 
dravyasphuranavijnanam indriyanam anugrahab’ || 


12 Otherwise, the text would suggest that manas itself becomes desire (kama), which seems 
rather awkward. 

13 The idea of the JaiSa would be that it is through its activities of samzkalpa (intention?) and 
vikalpa (doubt?) that manas becomes the origin of desire, not in itself or by itself. These two ac- 
tivities are often associated with manas: on this point, see Matsubara 1994: 237 (with references). 
In the present context, the exact meaning of the words sayzkalpa and vikalpa is far from obvious. 
One possible interpretation is given in SPBh 2.30, where sayzkalpa is glossed as cikirsa and vikalpa 
as samSaya (cf. also MBh 12.187.12: samsayam kurute manab). 

14 In the critical apparatus, cf. the variant Nn1 Cvd with the ablative form anugrabat (for 
anugrahab). 
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In the BhP, the vocative sati refers, of course, to Devahuti, Kapila’s mother. The 
JaiSa presents a relative clause whose verb is karoti. As a result, dravyasphurana(vi) 
jnanam, which was an apposition to buddhitattvam in the BhP, becomes a direct 
object. Thus, the text of the JaiSa appears to make explicit the concise expression 
of the BhP. Moreover, the structure of the first part of this verse is different in 
the two texts: the JaiSa first mentions the new product of the emanation process 
and then the origin of this product; in the BhP, we find the opposite structure 
(viz. the origin of the product + the product), which is the only one attested in 
the whole emanation account.” Therefore, we can surmise that the JaiSa modi- 
fied the word order and added ca after it had suppressed the original vocative. 


JaiSa 48.63 vs. BhP 2.5.32:°° 


JaiSa ya ete ’’sambata bhava bhitendriyamanogunah | 
na yadanasritah Sekub ksetranirmanakarmani || 


BhP yadaite ’samgata’ bhava bhitendriyamanogunab | 
yadayatananirmane na sekur brabmavittama |] 


The brahbmavittama referred to in the BhP is Narada. The JaiSa adds anasritah 
after yada, and instead of the compound a@yatananirmane it has the longer expres- 
sion ksetranirmanakarmani; the latter can be interpreted as a development of 
the BhP through the addition of the word karmani, which is unnecessary for 
comprehension. 

These few examples all point to the fact that the insertion or omission of a 
vocative brings about adaptations in the structure of the sloka. These changes 
can be used to determine which text borrowed from the other. However, the 
interpretation demands caution; the arguments based on semantic justifications 
alone should be left aside (see above JaiSa 48.56 vs. BhP 3.26.45). 

The first set of examples given above suggests that the vocatives of the JaiSa 
are suspicious: the change of voice in JaiSa 48.34 (vikurvatab) and the simplifi- 
cation of the participial group in JaiSa 48.67 seem to corroborate our working 


15 Cf. BhP 3.26.23 (mahattattvad vikurvandd... ahamkaras...samapadyata), 3.26.27 (vaikarikad 
vikurvandn manastattvam ajdyata), 3.26.32 (tamasdc ca vikurvandad... Sabdamatram abhiit), 3.26.35 
(nabhasah vikurvatah / spargo ’bhavat), etc. 

16 This verse is well attested (with some variants) in the epic and puranic literature: cf. PPafic 
[1.Sarga und Pratisarga, Textgruppe] IIA, 1.21 (p. 9 = ViP 1.2.51): nandviryah prthagbhitas ta- 
tas te sambatim vind / nasaknuvan prajah srastum asamagamya krtsnasah; PPafic IIB, 1.53 (p. 51 
= MarkP 40.62): nanaviryah prthagbhitab saptaite sambatim vind / nasaknuvan prajab srastum 
asamagamya krtsnasab; MBh 12.224.41: ete tu sapta purusa nanaviryab prthak prthak / nasaknuvan 
prajah srastum asamagamya sarvatab. 

17 Cf. the variants in the critical apparatus: yatraite’ and ya ete° (for _yadaite*); °’sambata (for 
“samgata). 
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hypothesis. Furthermore, the second set of examples does not contradict this 
temporary conclusion. The vocatives of the BhP are well integrated in the struc- 
ture of the verses, in particular in BhP 3.26.29, where the construction of the 
whole emanation account is respected. 


CHANGES INDUCED BY THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS TENETS 


The influence of the Paficaratra doctrines on the BhP has often been under- 
lined.** The theory of the vyi#has,” in particular, can be found in several sections 
of the Purana but, as Sheridan (1986: 65) noted, the four manifestations “play 
only a peripheral role in the Bhagavata’s teachings, being used chiefly as titles and 
epithets”. In fact, in the midst of Kapila’s instruction (3.26.21—28), each vyiha is 
connected with a “psychic” (more precisely, psycho-cosmic) entity:° Vasudeva 
with citta, made of the mahat, Samkarsana with the threefold ahamkara (sattvic, 
rajasic, and tamasic) and Aniruddha with manas. But strangely enough, no 
mention is made of either Pradyumna or buddhi.* Furthermore, this distribu- 
tion does not fully agree with the schemata found in the Paficaratra literature 
where Vasudeva usually represents the supreme soul or brabman, Samkarsana 
the individual soul (jzva) or the primeval matter (prakrti), Pradyumna the manas, 
and Aniruddha the ahamkdara.” The two schemata can be reconciled as follows: 


18 See, e.g., Gail 1969: 4—9; Sheridan 1986: 63—65. 

19 See Schrader 1916: 40—48. Each vyiha is an emanation of Visnu himself: they are Vasudeva 
(Krsna), his brother Samkarsana (Balarama), his son Pradyumna, and his uncle Aniruddha. 

20 These psychic entities are themselves a product of the cosmic emanation. In the BhP (3.26.14), 
the internal organ is constituted of four psychic entities, which are to be conceived as modalities 
(vrtti): the citta, the ahamkara, the manas, and the buddhi. In the Samkhya-Karikas, where the bud- 
dhi and the mahat are identified (SK 22), only three constituents of the antabkarana are enumer- 
ated: the buddhi, the abamkdra, and the manas (SK 29). However, as regards the identification of 
the buddhi and the mabat, Frauwallner (1925: 200) notes that the two words are used in different 
contexts: “Der Ausdruck mahan oder mabat ist der Hauptsache nach auf die Evolutionslehre be- 
schrankt; sonst, besonders wenn es sich um die psychischen Organe handelt, steht fast nur buddhi.” 
21 It was perhaps difficult for the author(s) to adjust the theory of the four constituents of the in- 
ternal organ with the samkhyic scheme of the tattvas. Thus, they had to suppress Pradyumna and 
the buddhi in order to keep to the doctrine of emanation. On this point, see Bhattacarya 1960: 197. 
Furthermore, in his commentary to BhP 3.26.21, Sridhara feels the incompleteness of the scheme 
and associates Pradyumna with buddhi (buddhau pradyumna updasyab). 

22 See Schrader 1916: 45—48 (with references); Matsubara 1994: 98; Farquhar 1920: 98. 
According to Schrader (1916: 45), these vyibas are originally “something like tutelar deities of the 
said principles”. There are, of course, some variants in these correlations: the LT, for example, as- 
sociates Samkarsana with the jiva, Pradyumna with the buddhi, and Aniruddha with the ahamkdara 
(cf. LT 6.12—13). 
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Table 2 Bhagavata-Purana/Paficaratra terminology 


BhP 3.26.21, 25, 28 Paficaratra® 
Vasudeva citta paramdatman or brabman 
Samkarsana abamkara jwa / prakrti 
Pradyumna 0) manas 
Aniruddha manas ahamkara 


The theory of the vyihas, which is rather poor in this section of the BhP in 
comparison with the role it plays in the Paficaratra, is still more occulted by 
the JaiSa, where it is totally ignored. From a study of the concordance table, 
it appears that the references to Samkarsana and Aniruddha (BhP 3.26.25 and 
28) were omitted by the JaiSa, which otherwise is very close to the BhP. It only 
retains the name of Vasudeva. The two parallel verses (BhP 3.26.21 and JaiSa 
48.27) run as follows: 


BhP yat tat sattvagunam svaccham santam bhagavatah padam | 
yad ahur vasudevakhyam cittam tan mahadatmakanm || 


JaiSa ——_yat tat sattvagunam Santam Ssasvatam padam atmanab | 
vasudevabhidhanasya cittam tan mahadatmakam || 


The verse of the BhP appears almost verbatim in the JaiSa. There is, however, a 
slight difference between the two texts: in the BhP, it is the citta, identified with 
the abode (pada) of the Bhagavat, that is called Vasudeva, whereas the JaiSa, 
through this very name, qualifies the dtman. The latter interpretation seems 


23 This table is based only on the sources quoted by Schrader (1916: 45), Matsubara (1994: 98) 
and Farquhar (1920: 98): see the previous note. 

24 This is under the probable influence of Sankara, who in BSBh (2.2.42—45) sharply criti- 
cizes the Paficaratra/Bhagavata doctrine of the four vyihas emanation, which says “that 
the one and only bhagavat Vasudeva, whose nature is pure knowledge, is what really exists 
[paramarthatattvam], and that he [here starts what is unacceptable from the Advaita perspective], 
dividing himself fourfold, appears in four forms [vyiha] as Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, 
and Aniruddha. Vasudeva denotes the highest Self [paramdatman], Samkarsana the individual soul 
[jiva], Pradyumna the mind [manas], and Aniruddha the principle of egoity [ahamkara]. Of these 
four Vasudeva constitutes the ultimate causal essence, of which the three others are the effects. 
[...] Concerning this system, we remark that we do not intend to controvert the doctrine that 
Narayana, who is higher than the Undeveloped, who is the highest Self, and the Self of all, re- 
veals himself by dividing himself in multiple ways. [...] We, however, must take exception to the 
doctrine that Samkarsana springs from Vasudeva, Pradyumna from Samkarsana, Aniruddha from 
Pradyumna. It is not possible that from Vasudeva, i.e. the highest Self, there should originate 
Samkarsana, i.e. the individual soul. [...] The forms of Vasudeva cannot properly be limited to 
four, as the whole world, from Brahma down to a blade of grass, is understood to be a manifesta- 
tion of the supreme Being” (translation by Thibaut; see Hacker 1965: 151). 
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closer to the Paficaratra doctrine where Vasudeva is connected to the supreme 
soul (see Table 2 above). Yet, as we will see later, the choice of atmanab in place 
of bhagavatah is probably motivated by other reasons. 

The meaning of mabat is rather obscure. BhP 3.26.19 narrates the emanation of 
the “great principle” as the result of a kind of fecundation.” There is a clear analogy 
between the emanation of this golden mabattattva and the motif of the birth of 
Brahma from the semen of Svayambhu.” Furthermore, this theme can be traced to 
Rgveda 10.121, where the golden germ Hiranyagarbha is born from the primeval 
waters.” Thus, in the BhP and in the JaiSa, the great principle gives birth to the 
other principles, just as Brahma, the first creature, gives birth to all creatures. 

In the paficaratric literature, the mabat is threefold.* Let us read, for example, 
an excerpt of the Laksmi-Tantra (LT 16.2—4b):” 


sa maban nama tasyapi vidhds tisrah prakirtitah | 
sattviko buddhir ity ukto rajasah prana eva hi || 
tamasab kdla ity uktas tesam vyakhyam imam Ssrnu | 
buddhir adhyavasayasya pranah prayatanasya ca || 
kdlab kalanaripasya parinamasya karanam | 


Its three aspects — sattvic, rajasic, and tamasic — are identified with three enti- 
ties, respectively the buddhi, the prana, and the kdla.*° Schrader (1916: 83) rightly 
emphasizes that buddhi should not be taken here as a mere synonym of mahat, 
as in classical Samkhya, but as one of its forms. Then Schrader (1916: 84—87) 
propounds an interesting interpretation, according to which the mahat would 
designate the cosmic praya as it was conceived in the ancient upanisads, that is, 
like a combination of vitality (praya) and intelligence (prajna).* This hypothesis 


25 BhP 3.26.19: daivat ksubbitadharminydm svasyam_yonau parah puman / adbatta viryam sasiita 
mabattattvam hiranmayam. 

26 See, e.g., Manu-smrti 1.8c—9 (apa eva sasarjddau tasu viryam avasrjat // tad andam abhavad 
dhaimam sahasramsusamaprabham / tasmin jajne svayam brahmd sarvalokapitamahah): these 
verses and their parallels in the PPafic were studied by Hacker (1959a: 391). 

27 See Keith 1949: 9; Larson 1979: 82. 

28 It is also threefold in PPajfic [1.Sarga und Pratisarga, Textgruppe] IIA.1.7cd (p. 8 = ViP 1.2.34) 
and IIB.1.13cd (p. 48 = MarkP 40.38). 

29 On the dating of the LT, see Gupta 1972: xix—xxi, who concludes that it was compiled be- 
tween the ninth and the twelfth centuries. 

30 Cf. also AhirSa 7.9c—10b: kalo buddhis tatha prana iti tredhd sa giyate / tamabsattvarajobhedat 
tattadunmesasamjnayd. 

31 Cf. in particular KauU 3.3: yo vai pranah sd prajfd_ya va prajhd sa pranab. One of the argu- 
ments of Schrader (1916: 85) is to be found in a verse of the AhirSa (12.22), where in the enumera- 
tion of the principles the term prana appears instead of mabat. 
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seems to be corroborated by SPBh 2.10, where the commentator explains a verse 
of the Mundaka-Upanisad (MuU)* in the following way: 


ato ’syam Srutau prana eva mabattattvam iti (...] || 


In the two Puranas, the schema of the LT would be thus reinterpreted as 


follows :3 

LT 16.2—4b: 
prakrti 
mahbat 

sattvika = buddhi rdjasa = prana tamasa = kala 

BhP 3.26 & 2.5 and JaiSa 48: 

prakrti 
mabat-tattva 
abamkara 
sattvika rdjasa tamasa 
buddhi prana 


5 buddhindriyas 5 karmendriyas 


In all likelihood, the insertion of prada in the scheme of emanation aims at recon- 
ciling the samkhyic account with old upanisadic speculations on praya. However, 
this attempt is imperfect: whereas the origin of the buddhi is explicit (BhP 3.26.29 
and JaiSa 48.35), prava is abruptly inserted in the scheme since it is not included 
in the group of the twenty-four principles of the prakrti. 

Both buddhi and prana are connected with the faculties, as seen in BhP 3.26.31 
and JaiSa 48.37: 


BhP taijasanindriyany eva kriyajnanavibhagasah | 
pranasya hi kriyagaktir buddher vijnanasaktita || 


32 Cf. MuU 2.1.3: etasmdj jayate prano manabh sarvendriyani ca / kha vayur jyotir dpab prthivi 
visvasya dharini. 

33 It should also be noted that the relation between citta and mahat is not clear. As regards the em- 
anation account, the mabat appears explicitly as the first principle (BhP 3.26.19 and JaiSa 48.24), 
but it is then said that the citta is made of it (BhP 3.26.21 and JaiSa 48.26: mahadatmakam). It 
seems that the cosmic account tries to reconcile two heterogeneous doctrines, the samkhyic enu- 
meration of the principles and an original conception of the internal organ. The latter could be 
influenced by the Yoga school, where the term citta designates the whole internal organ. 
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JaiSa taijasanindriyany abub kriyajnanatmakani tu | 
pranasya tu kriyasaktir buddher vijhanam ucyate || 


The power of action manifested by the faculties of action depends on praya, 
whereas the power of knowledge manifested by the faculties of knowledge 
depends on buddhi. The idea that the buddhi is governing the faculties is not 
new: in MBh 12.187.18—19b, for example, the senses are already conceived as 
the instruments of the buddhi.24 The author(s) of the BhP now had to find an 
equivalent of buddhi for the faculties of action. The choice of prdna is certainly 
not fortuitous. In fact, in the vedantic speculations, the term prdanas (pl.) can 
designate some organic functions or forces (such as sight, hearing) and thus it 
prepares the concept of indriya° The prana (sg.) becomes therefore the central 
power that allows the activities of the prayas, here limited to the faculties of 
action, since buddhi is already connected to the faculties of knowledge. 

As regards kala, the third aspect of the mahat, it is, according to the LT quoted 
above, the cause of the parinzdma, namely, the “evolution” of the principles.” In 
the ViP (1.2.15), where kala is a form (riipa) of the supreme brahman together 
with the purusa, the vyakta, and the avyakta, time assumes, broadly speaking, 
the same function since it sets in motion the process of creation, bringing into 
contact the primeval matter and the purusa (1.2.27—29). In a similar fashion, the 
BhP (2.5.22 and 3.26.17) presents kdla as the principle that puts an end to the 
equilibrium of prakrti* by uniting or mixing the qualities (gunavyatikara).° Now, 
in the BhP (3.26.15—18) as well as in the JaiSa (48.19—23), time has a peculiar 
status: in the framework of the enumeration of the tattvas, it is considered as the 
twenty-fifth principle and defined as the layout or the arrangement (samnivesa) 
of the sagunabrabman, which corresponds to the other twenty-four principles 
(viz. the ten indriyas, the five tanmdtras, the five bhitas, the citta, the ahamkara, 
the manas, and the buddhi). However, whereas the BhP identifies time with the 
Bhagavat, the JaiSa only says that it is a part (amsa) of the supreme soul. Let us 
compare in this respect BhP 3.26.16—17 and JaiSa 48.20—21: 


34. Cf. MBh 12.187.18—19b: yena pasyati tac caksub Sryoti Srotram ucyate / jighrati ghranam ity abit 
rasam janati jibvaya // tvaca sprsati ca sparsan buddhir vikriyate ’sakrt. On the relation between 
the buddhi and the senses in this text and its parallel (MBh 12.240), see in particular Bakker & 
Bisschop 1999: 462-464. 

35 See, for example, Bakker 1982: 118 (with references). 

36 Unfortunately, I cannot develop this subject in the framework of this paper. For more details, 
see Bakker 1982 (esp. 126—127, with references). 

37 Cf. JaiSa 48.20: anddir adir visvasya parinamam ca yatkrtam // sa kalah so ’pi vidvadbhih kathito 
’nsah paratmanab. 

38 See Bhattacarya 1960: 247. 

39 In JaiSa 48.33, the compound gunavyatikara is also attested. 
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BhP prabhavam paurusam prabuh kalam eke yato bhayam | 
abamkaravimidhasya kartub prakrtim tyusab || 
prakrter gunasdmyasya nirvisesasya manavi | 


cesta yatah sa bhagavan kala ity upalaksitab || 


JaiSa = anadir ddir visvasya parindmam ca yatkrtam | 
sa kalab so pi vidvadbhih kathito ’msab paratmanah | 
sa sarge gunasdmydayab prakrteh sarvakaranam | 
paurusena prabhavena dbrtas cestam prayacchati || 


The BhP alludes to the theory of some thinkers (eke) who consider that time is a 
power of the purusa without formulating any opinion thereupon.*° Nevertheless, 
it strongly suggests the identification of time with the Bhagavat.” It reminds us 
of the reflections of the Kalavadins, who extoll the status of time.” The origin of 
this point of view can be traced back to two hymns of the Atharvaveda (19.53—54), 
devoted to the cosmic power of time. This doctrine is refuted by Gaudapada in 
his Bhasya to SK 61: 


tathda kesam cit kalah karanam ity uktam ca | 
kalah pacati bhitani kala sambarate jagat | 
kdlah suptesu jagarti kalo hi duratikramah |/ 


This last verse, ascribed to the Kalavada, is often quoted.® Its first part also 
appears, with some variants, in the AhirSa.# 

The author of the JaiSa refers to connoisseurs, saying that time is a part of the 
paramatman and claiming that it is held or sustained by the power of the purusa. 
The last part of this sentence reminds us of the first verse of the BhP, yet the idea 
is also slightly distorted: time is no longer identified with the power of the purusa 
but sustained by it. 

Then, both texts present time as an aspect of the supreme reality:* 


BhP 3.26.18 antah purusaripena kdlaripena yo babih | 
samanvety esa sattvanam bhagavan atmamayaya || 


40 However, in other sections of the BhP, it is explicitly stated that time is a power of the 
Bhagavat; see, e.g., BhP 4.11.18 (bhagavan kdlasaktya). On the different forms of time in the BhP 
(viz. God, his power, and time-sequence), see Bhattacarya 1960: 248; Conio 1974: 141. 

41 Cf. also ViP 1.2.26a—b: anddir bhagavan kalo nanto ’sya dvija vidyate (cf. PPafic, p. 7). 

42 See Silburn 1955: 137-142; Kaviraj 1966: 60. 

43 For references, see Silburn 1955: 140-142. 

44 Cf. AhirSa 6.49ab (kdlasya pacanam) and 7.6 (kdlab pacati). 

45 Cf. ViP 1.2.15: parasya brahmano riipam purusah prathamam dvija / vyaktavyakte tathaivanye 
ripe kalas tathaparam; cf. also PPaific, p. 6. 
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JaiSa 48.22 yo ’sau purusakalatmda bahirantarandsrayab | 
mayayanveti tattvani paramatma sanatanab || 


The BhP describes the internal and the external forms of the Bhagavat, whereas 
the JaiSa deals with the supreme soul (paramatma), which is, by essence (atmd), 
both purusa and kala. The purusa enters the prakrti and places his seed inside it. 
Time is the external entity that transcends the primeval matter and disturbs it. 
The JaiSa adds that the paramatman has no support, either internal or external; 
this part of the verse seems to be a reworking of the idea contained in the first 
hemistich of the BhP. In both texts, the mdyd is called to mind to explain the 
relation between the supreme principle and the world. This mayd should be here 
understood as the creative power which brings about the psycho-physical world 
through the working of gunas or svabhava,* karman, and time. This idea can be 
deduced from BhP 2.5.21 and JaiSa 48.23: 


BhP kdlam karma svabhavam ca mayeso mdyaya svaya | 
atman yadrcchaya praptam vibubhisur upadade || 


JaiSa svecchayaiva svakam mayam bubhisub purusah kila | 
kdlam karma svabhavam ca yugapat samadbatta sah || 


This triad (kalam karma svabhavam)" reminds of the threefold mayasakti of the 
Paficaratra,#® which is on the one hand the “guna body” (gunamaya vapus) and on 
the other hand the “time body” (kalamaya vapus), consisting of time and niyati 
“restriction”, that is, according to Schrader (1916: 75), the principle that “regulates, 
as karmic necessity, the intellectual capacity, inclinations, and practical ability of 
every being”.*? However, although the two concepts are intimately bound to each 
other, it is not the word niyati that appears in our two puranic texts, but karman. 

From what precedes, we can conclude that the influence of Paficaratra on both 
Puranas is more pregnant in the use of key concepts as time or mdyd than in the 
general content of the cosmogonic account. In particular, the role given to the 
vyihas in the BhP (which omits Pradyumna) is reduced to static associations 


46 The term svabbava should be here taken as a synonym of the triad of the gunas. In fact, 
the two expressions are interchangeable in several compounds. See, e.g., BhP 3.26.50 
(kdlakarmagunopetah), 2.5.27 (kalakarmasvabhavatah), and 2.5.34 (kalakarmasvabhavasthah). 

47 These “principles”, enumerated by the BhP and the JaiSa, together with the niyati (see below), 
are all subjects of speculations (cf. SvetU 1.2); thus, along with the Kalavadins, there are also the 
Svabhavavadins, the Niyativadins, and the Karmavidas. On this point, see Kaviraj 1966: 46—60; 
Silburn 1955: 132-142. 

48 See Schrader 1916: 72-73. 

49 Cf. AhirSa 6.46cd and 48: kdlasya niyatir ndma siiksmah sarvaniyamakab // |...|_yasya syad 
yadrsam riipam yatkaram yatsvabhavakam / sudarsanaprabhavastham tattanniyamabhdavitam. 
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with psychic entities, whereas the group of vyiihas is totally ignored by the JaiSa, 
which merely alludes to Vasudeva only. 

Moreover, the insertion of the prana in the scheme of emanation is perhaps 
influenced by the conception of the threefold mahat that is developed in the 
Paficaratra Samhitas, but it is, first of all, the trace of vedantic speculations, inte- 
grated into the pre-classical Samkhya, on which the Paficaratra is based.°° 

The concept of time, which is also one of the components of the threefold 
mahat, plays a central role in the BhP and in the JaiSa, where it is not only 
conceived as the principle that sets in motion the emanation of the twenty-four 
tattvas, but as the transcendental aspect of the supreme Being and the twenty- 
fifth principle itself. 

However, it may be noted that in the several examples quoted above, the BhP 
and the JaiSa differ from each other in naming the supreme reality. The author 
of the JaiSa systematically chose impersonal expressions like paramdtman or 
brabman instead of the personal word ‘Bhagavat’ abundantly used by the BhP. 
Let us compare, for example, BhP 3.26.21 (bhagavatah padam) and JaiSa 48.27 
(padam atmanah), BhP 3.26.17 (bhagavan kalab) and JaiSa 48.20 (kdlab...kathito 
*msah paratmanah), and BhP 3.26.18 (bhagavan) and JaiSa 48.22 (paramdtmda). The 
word purusa appears also frequently in the JaiSa in place of Bhagavat, especially 
in contexts expressing the willpower of the supreme reality, as in the following 
examples: 


JaiSa 48.38ab vs. BhP 3.26.32ab: 


JaiSa — tamasat tu vikurvandat purusecchapracodanat | 
BhP tamasac ca® vikurvanad bhagavadviryacoditat | 


JaiSa 48.28cd vs. BhP 3.26.23ab: 


JaiSa mabattattvam vikurvantam™ purusecchabalat krtam | 
BhP mahattattvad vikurvandd bhagavadviryasambhavat | 


It seems as though the author of the JaiSa wanted to expurgate the cosmogonic 
account from all references to the Bhagavat Vasudeva. In all likelihood, he tried 
to give his account a profound advaitic tone in accord with the framework. King 
Janaka explicitly asked to be instructed on brahman, and Asita took the oppor- 
tunity to expound on the emanation of the world in its relation with brabman, 


50 See Schrader 1916: 87. 

51 The critical apparatus presents the variant tu (for ca). 

52 The masculine form vikurvantam is rather awkward. This accusative can only be related to the 
neuter mahattattvam. The use of the masculine is perhaps dictated by the frequent attestation of 
mahan (masc.) as a synonym of mahat or mahattattvam (see, e.g., JaiSa 48.25—26). 
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resorting to the ancient upanisadic concepts of dtman and purusa. Although the 
BhP combines theism and advaitism, the accent is put on the identification of 
the supreme reality with the Bhagavat. This is not to say that JaiSa is free from 
theism. JaiSa 48.76 even identifies the purusa with Visnu: 


sa eva sarvalokatma visnvakhyab sarvagah puman | 
akarol lokasamsthanam svayam eva svamayaya || 


This discreet identification at the end of the chapter is clearly emphasized in other 
sections of the JaiSa, especially in the stotras in honour of Visnu and Siva, the two 
divinities being lastly considered as parts (kalamsa) of Narayana, engaged in the 
creation and destruction of the world. However, in the advaitic section, the 
teaching of Asita is so coherent that it imposes a rigid framework on the whole, 
never losing sight of the initial question: what is brabman? 


RELATIONS BETWEEN BHP 2.5 & 3.26 AND JAISA 48 


By way of conclusion, I would like to return to the relations uniting the two texts 
that were compared here. The teaching of JaiSa 48.13 sq. corresponds to different 
sections of the BhP, without losing its coherence. On the contrary, it offers a 
clever synthesis of the emanation doctrine summed up in a single chapter. 

In light of the examples given above, it is reasonable to think that the author 
of the JaiSa drew his inspiration from the cosmogonic parts of the BhP. The 
comparison of the two texts shows that they are indeed very close to each other, 
even if some differences may be picked out. Close analysis of the changes due to 
context and caused by religious and philosophical tenets (in line with the two sets 
of examples given above) proves, in my opinion, the mechanism of borrowing by 
the JaiSa from the BhP. 

However, we should not lose sight of the complexity of reconstructing the 
history of a text. As an example, JaiSa 48.37, parallel to BhP 3.26.31, adds in the 
second hemistich a declarative verb (ucyate) which could allude more explicitly to 
the use of the BhP as its source. On the other hand, BhP 3.26.16—17, parallel to 
JaiSa 48.20—21, refers to the opinion of some thinkers (eke) who say (prabur) that 
time is the power of purusa. This sentence could, in a similar way, be interpreted 
as a quotation of the JaiSa. Thus, these two examples show the ambiguity of the 
textual facts submitted to interpretation. 


53 Cf. the introductory stanza of the JaiSa: visvotpattyddisu gunitaya yatkalamsas trimirtir 
antarvyamohayati satatam Saktileso yadiyah / sasvac chantam sakalabhuvanavyapi narayanakhyam 
pratyagjyotih sphuratu hrdi me saccidanandaripam (translated by Vielle 2002: 342; see Smets 2013: 
341 n. 106). 
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Nevertheless, the mingling of verses scattered in the BhP and the use of 
different sources seem to support the view of a kind of compilation carried out 
by the author of the JaiSa. To my mind, it would be more difficult to explain how 
a single emanation account would have been split into several portions, some- 
times being redundant. 

As regards the philosophical content, the JaiSa presents some variants in 
comparison to the BhP. It appears that the two texts have a different conception 
of time. Although both texts conceive of it as the twenty-fifth principle, the JaiSa 
does not identify it with the Bhagavat. It is presented as a part of the Highest 
Soul (48.20), which has no support (48.22); it means that there exists nothing 
distinct from the paramatman. Thus, despite the fact that this supreme principle 
is, in essence, purusa and time, it is not exhausted in these two aspects of its 
being. In the BhP, time is also considered as an aspect of the supreme reality. But 
one constant feature of this text is “das Schwanken zwischen der Identifikation 
von Kala (Zeit) und Visnu einerseits und der Auffassung der Zeit als eine mehr 
oder weniger selbstandigen Wesenheit” (Hacker 1959b: 129). 

This identification of time with Visnu partakes of the idea that as the Creator, 
Maintainer, and Destroyer of the Universe, the god is also Time. As already 
expressed, the aim of the JaiSa in these cosmogonic chapters is not to extoll the 
greatness of Visnu but to explain brabman. Thus, the author shifts the emphasis 
to the autonomy of the supreme principle, deliberately omitting the image of 
Time (kdlariipena) as an incarnation of God (BhP 3.26.18). 

It is also for this reason that the name ‘Bhagavat’ is systematically replaced 
by the terms dtman and purusa. Even the idea of the paramam padam, which as 
Riiping (1970: 25) notes is “ein seit dem Rgveda mit Visnu verbundener mythol- 
ogischer Begriff”, is here linked to the atman (JaiSa 48.27), whereas the BhP 
associates it in a more traditional way with the Bhagavat (BhP 3.26.21). 

The vedantism (or advaitism) of this section of the JaiSa was also hard to reconcile 
with the Paficaratra doctrine of the vyiihas, and so the few references to Samkarsana 
and Aniruddha still present in the BhP source passages were eliminated. 

However, if, as I have here tried to demonstrate, the author of the JaiSa actu- 
ally borrowed from the BhP, he never slavishly followed that model. He fully 
deserves to be called an author in his own right, since he gathered pieces of the 
BHP to create a kind of literary patchwork with its own narrative and philosoph- 


54 See Hacker 1959b: 128-129. 

55 Riiping (1970: 25) compares the Padma-Purana and the ViP, noting that the PdP replaced 
the common expression visnoh paramam padam (ViP) with the more original one brahmanab 
paramam padam, which points to the “Brahmaismus” of the PdP. 
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ical framework. In a previous paper in which I studied the parallelisms existing 
between the JaiSa and the Mitdaksara of Vijfianesvara (the famous commentary 
on the Yajnavalkya-smrti), the latter being composed between 1100 and 1127 CE), 
I have shown that the JaiSa also borrows substantially from this commentary for 
the embryological and physiological chapters (adh. 46—47) of the same central 
section. Since the most probable date for the composition of the JaiSa appears 
now to be the second part of the thirteenth century to the early beginning of the 
fourteenth century (in Kerala),” these intertextual studies shed additional light 
on the intellectual milieu of its author, who had intimate knowledge of both the 
Bhagavata-Purdna and Vijfanesvara’s Mitaksara and chose to use them as its 
main sources when composing an original section that exposes, with a puranic 
style and perspective, what Advaita is. 
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ABHISEKA: 
THE SACRED BATH AS DESCRIBED IN THE 
PANCARATRA AGAMA 


Lakshmi Swaminathan 


State University of New York at Stony Brook 


INTRODUCTION 


Of the two Vaisnava Agamas, the Pafcardtra and Vaikhdnasa, the Pafcaratra 
abounds in literature with 108 Samhitas under its banner.’ The four main topics 
discussed in these works are jfdna (knowledge), yoga (contemplation on the 
ultimate truth), kriyd (construction of temples and installation of images), and 
carya (performance of daily worship, rituals and festivals). With its clear and 
detailed instructions on performances of rituals, the caryd section of the Samhitas 
serves as a guide to priests in most of the temples. Temples tend to follow the 
instructions given in the Samhitas created by the priests from the same regions 
they are located in. Priests at Srirangam Temple are disciples of the Paramesvara 
Samhita; those at Kanjeevaram are dedicated to the Jayakhya, one of the oldest; 
and priests at Melkote, Mysore are loyal to the Isvara Samhita. The famous 
temple of Sri Venkatesvara at Tirupati follows the Vaikhanasa Agama and not 
the Pancaratra (Sampath 1974). These regional differences result in variations 
in the performances of rituals. If priests trained in different regions work in 
the same temple, conflicts arise because each believes the method in which he is 
trained is the most appropriate. This paper points out the variations in services 
in the abbiseka ritual as presented in three popular Samhitas. There is a hope 
that this may give the priests an incentive to reduce the number of variations and 
accept a method approved by all. 

Abhiseka, interpreted as the sacred bath or a consecration, is one of the daily 
services performed to the idols in the temple. Another term used frequently 


1 I would like to gratefully acknowledge the travel grant provided by the Sri Venkateswara 
Temple, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania to attend the 12th World Sanskrit Conference held in Helsinki, 
Finland. 
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in the Samhitas of the Pancardtra to describe this ritual is snapana, or bathing. 
Depending on the number of pitchers (kalasas) filled with various materials used 
in this ritual, snapana can be elaborately performed with one thousand pitchers 
or kalasas, which takes place only on very special occasions. On days considered 
not so special, this ritual is conducted with one hundred and eight pitchers, or 
sometimes with as few as nine of them. This paper discusses the simplest form 
of this ritual, which forms a part of the nityaradhana, or daily worship. 


ORIGIN 


The origin of this ritual is traced back by some scholars to the consecration of 
the ancient kings. The Mahabharata epic distinctly uses the word abbiseka in the 
sense of having oneself consecrated and in the meaning of the inauguration of 
a king. Heesterman (1957: 114) describes the consecration of a king as follows: 
“while the sacrificer stands on the tiger skin with raised arms and his face turned 
to the east, the unction is administered to him by four persons, standing around 
him at the four cardinal points, each holding a special unction cup filled previ- 
ously”. In one specific feature though, the abhiseka of the Lord differs from the 
consecration of a king. During the abhiseka, priests pour not only water, which 
is the unction fluid named by Heesterman elsewhere in his book, but also other 
libations like milk, curds, honey, and so forth. Heesterman (1957: 120) describes 
the consecration thus: “the cosmic implications of the unction ceremony are 
clearly brought out by its setting: the scene of the unction is a replica of the 
universe, the king standing in the centre and stretching his arms to the sky imper- 
sonates the cosmic pillar; around him the officials are standing and confer on him 
his new body from the four points of the compass. Each official imparts to the 
king the quality of one of the gods mentioned in the unction formula, Soma’s 
glory, Agni’s brilliance, etc.” Positions occupied by the priests, like standing on 
all sides of the image of god during the abhiseka, have some similarities with the 
above description. Materials like milk, curds, honey, and sandal water, which are 
to be used in the ablution, are filled in huge bowls and arranged in front of the 
icon; these are sanctified with mantras before they are poured on the idol. These 
mantras also serve as prayers to the deities invoked in these materials, that they 
should impart their powers and nourishing qualities into the image, similar to 
officials imparting the powers of the gods to the king in a consecration. 
Another theory relates the abhiseka to the yajna, the sacrificial ritual of the 
Vedic period. We find references to offerings of melted butter, havis, and so forth 
in the sacrificial fire during the Vedic period. Since the icon worship is believed 
to have replaced the yajnas, the same materials have been used to bathe god in the 
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form of a miirti, or image. The image or miirti is one of the three forms in which 
the Lord is invoked according to the Samhitas of the Pafcardatra, the other two 
being the fire (Agni) in fire rituals (oma, a simpler replica of yajfa), performed 
in temples during special occasions, and the lotus-circle (cakrabjamandala) drawn 
on the cleaned and sanctified grounds of the temple according to the specifica- 
tions given in the Samhitas. 

Gabriella Ferro-Luzzi (1981: 707-742) points to the idol worship of the 
Dravidians as another source of abhiseka. She cites the Dravidian term picu, 
meaning ‘to anoint’, as the origin of the Sanskrit word pijd, which is accepted 
again in Tamil in the form of pijaz. The earliest reference to the rite, according to 
her, is a passage of the Tamil Pattupattu Maturaikkanci, which goes back to the 
beginning of our era. As the Samhitas of the Paficaratra are not assigned a date 
earlier than 500 CE, it is safe to say that this ritual might have developed from the 
Dravidian piicu. 


THE ICONS USED FOR ABHISEKA 


The main idol of Lord Visnu, or the “Miulavigraha’” of the temple, undergoes this 
ritual bathing, but temples with considerable resources have six separate images 
(sadbera) for six rituals. They are the wtsavabera (icon assigned for festivals), 
Sayanabera (icon in a sleeping posture), yanabera (the one taken in processions), 
alankarabera (icon undergoing decoration), sndnabera (icon used for bathing), 
and bhojanabera (the idol to which food offerings are made). If the temple does 
not have six different idols, the power in the main icon is transferred symboli- 
cally to other seats (dsana), as they are called instead of idols (bera), like the seat of 
bathing (sndndsana), the seat of decoration (alankardsana), and so forth. Before 
the abhiseka ritual starts, the Lord is requested by the priest to kindly occupy the 
seat of bathing. 


SEQUENCE OF EVENTS AND MATERIALS USED IN THE 
ABHISEKA RITUAL 


Ornaments and garments covering the image of the god, with the exception of a 
piece of cloth around the waist, are removed. The curtain separating the sanctum 
from the adjoining chamber remains closed during this action. 

Materials to be used during the ablution — milk, curds, honey, sandal paste, 
turmeric powder, coconuts, other fruits and water — are placed in front of the 
image of the god. As stated earlier, each of these materials is consecrated by 
the sprinkling of water with the chanting of mantras assigned to every one of 
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them. All these materials are natural products, symbolizing prosperity and nour- 
ishment. Milk and curds have the additional quality of being white. So, when 
poured on the image, these grant the devotees the purest vision of god. The prac- 
tical purpose for which these two are used may be to smooth the image. Honey is 
known for its stickiness and sweetness. When it clings to the idol, it reminds the 
devotee of nectar (amrta, the mythical liquid imparting immortality). These three 
and the fruits, all natural products bestowed on humans by God for their welfare 
and nourishment, are offered back as a sign of gratitude to produce the same 
amount of nourishing and cooling effects on Him. Sandalwood and turmeric 
are well known for their power to heal skin diseases. In addition to being filled 
with fragrance, sandalwood has a cooling effect on the skin. This and turmeric 
form the main ingredients in the cosmetics of Indian women, who also consider 
the yellow colour of the turmeric to be auspicious. The main reason for using 
turmeric in the abhiseka of Lord Visnu, a male god, is to propitiate the goddess 
Sri seated on his chest. 

Regarding the services, listed below, the Padma Samhita (caryapada 3, 173) 
states: rdjopacdravat sarvam upacare prakalpite “all the following services are 
arranged like those performed to a king”. These are rendered in the following 
order, according to the Padma, Sriprasna and Visvamitra Sambitas. 

Padukds or sandals are offered to the image of the god, followed by the priest’s 
request to occupy the seat of bathing. After the transference to the seat, the Lord 
is offered arghyam (water mixed with fragrant herbs), the purpose of which is to 
wash the right hand of the idol. This is followed by padyam, water sprinkled at 
the feet of the icon to wash them, and dcamaniyam, water offered in the right 
hand of the icon for sipping (rinsing the mouth). 

The priest enacts the cleaning of the teeth (with a danta-dhdvana twig used 
in olden days to brush teeth) and then of the tongue (jihva-lepana) of the image 
of the god. He then wipes the face of the icon and offers tambila betel leaves to 
cleanse the mouth. 

At this point, the Padma and Visvamitra Sambitas differ in their instruc- 
tions. The Padma Samhita has this line: “after strewing flowers at the feet, the 
priest anoints the image with the oil of dmalaka gooseberry” (caryapdda 3, 152). 
Visvamitra states: “let him scatter flowers at the feet of the Lord, anoint him 
with oil [not of any specific variety], place a garland around the neck of the icon 
and hold a mirror to facilitate God to see His reflection. He should rub the icon 
with masa [lentil] powder” (10, 144). The next verse (153) in the Padma Sambita 
states: “now the ritual of abbiseka starts”, but it does not mention any specific 
material, whereas the Visvdmitra Samhita (10, 145) instructs: “this [bathing] 
should be done with pure water mixed with dmalaka and then with fragrant 
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water”. Amalaka or gooseberry is said to have a cooling effect on the body, but 
the Samhitas seem to have a conflict regarding in which form it should be applied 
on the image. 

The next action in the sequence is the combing of the hair of God, which, as 
prescribed in the Padma Sambita (caryapdda 3, 154), is followed by ablutions 
with the consecrated materials in pitchers or bowls. Since the materials are not 
mentioned, it is assumed that now is the time when the milk, curds, honey, and 
fruits filled in the bowls should be used for ablution. The Visvamitra Sambita 
(10, 146) has a specific number of 17 pots placed on heaps of grains. Each of these 
materials is poured on the image and washed away with water before the next 
material is picked up for bathing. 

The final material to be used in ablution, turmeric powder, is smeared on 
the icon and then washed off with the water mixed with sandal paste, which is 
followed by the application of the vermilion. This, too, is cleansed with water. 
Though all three Samhitas use the word dlepana ‘anointing’ here, the priest 
usually places dots of vermilion on the forehead, the four hands and on the chest 
of the image, where the goddess Sri is believed to be seated. 

While the Padma Samhita prescribes the three preceding actions together, the 
Visvamitra Samhita (10, 148) reads: “clothing the image with a pair of garments 
and smearing it with sandal paste”. The image is now decorated with garlands 
and offered arghya, padya and aGcamaniya. All these three, involving offerings of 
water, have been mentioned earlier. 

Sahasradhara ‘one thousand streams of water’ is performed at this point, when 
water poured on a plate with a thousand holes is held over the head of the idol 
and falls on it in one thousand streams. The priest wipes off the water with a 
cloth. The ritual of abhiseka as such concludes here. Since the decoration and 
food offerings performed to the image of God are regarded as part of this ritual, 
services performed to the idol in these two dsanas — alankara and bhojana — are 
included here. 

The priest drapes the image with a pair of clean cloths and offers the sacred 
thread and upper garment. Water is again offered in the right hand for sipping. 
Then the padukds or slippers are placed at the feet. Now the power of the icon 
is transferred to the seat of decoration (alankarasana). The services of arghya, 
padya, and dcamaniya (the offerings of water mentioned earlier) are rendered. 
The priest then enacts drying the hair of God with the smoke emanating from 
the burnt agaru. He anoints the limbs with pure fragrant sandal paste and then 
decorates the image with ornaments and flowers. 

Aksata, or unbroken rice, is sprinkled at the feet. The priest applies collyrium 
to the eyes of the image and holds up a mirror to God. The incense from the 
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smoke of agaru and lamps with wicks drenched in melted butter are waved in 
front of the image. Clothes, gold, grains, fruits, and so forth are given as gifts to 
the teacher of the performing priest. 

The reference at this time to open the curtain hanging in front of the sanctum 
presupposes its closure while the icon is being decorated. Devotees are not 
allowed to see the icon during the decoration. The opening of the curtain is 
followed by music and dance performances, as well as recitation of prayers and 
mantras from the Vedas and Vedangas. 

The Visvamitra Samhita (10, 163—165) adds here: “Various types of vehicles like 
chariots, horses, elephants, and so forth should be offered. These [services] should 
end with the showing of the banner with Garuda, the Lord’s vehicle, painted on 
it. An umbrella made of pearls, white chowries, and fans should be waved on all 
sides. Lights placed in golden vessels and lit with melted butter should be waved 
in front of the image of God.” The Sriprasna Sambita (28, 285-286) instructs 
differently: “At this time the priest performs Arcana, worshipping God with 
flowers and Tulasi leaves with the chanting of the names of the Vyuhas and 
Vibhavas of God. This is followed by the closing of the curtain at the entrance of 
the sanctum and food-offerings are made behind the closed curtain.” The practice 
of closing the curtain during food offerings is prevalent in most of the temples 
now. The reason why the other two Samhitas are silent about this is not clear. 

Padukas or slippers are once again placed at the feet of the icon and the trans- 
ference of the icon to bhojandsana, the seat of food offering, is enacted. Arghya 
(water for washing the right hand), padya (water for washing the feet), dcamaniya 
(water for sipping), and madhuparka honey mixed with milk and milk products 
are offered, followed by betel leaves to cleanse the mouth. 

Havis, the prepared food, and the fruits of all seasons are placed in front of 
the icon. Each of them is named by the priest while sprinkling water to sanctify 
them. Water is again sprinkled around the food offerings to make them worthy of 
being accepted by God with the chanting of the mantra OM. These are purified 
by the priest with the mudras (signs with fingers conveying a ritualistic action) of 
dahana (burning), and aplavana (washing). The priest shows the surabhimudra, 
places the flowers of arghya on all the food offerings and touches the right hand 
of the icon. Now he shows the sign of grasa with his right hand holding arghya 
flowers while touching the right elbow with his left hand, exhibiting the partial 
involvement of the left hand in the offering. Traditionally, the left hand is not 
used while accepting or offering anything. The priest places first the food in the 
right hand of the icon and then the water for drinking and sipping. Finally, betel 
leaves are offered. 
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MANTRAS ACCOMPANYING ACTIONS 


The Samhitas of the Pafcaratra Agama make it compulsory that each ritual action 
be accompanied by the chanting of Vedic mantras. The Paficaratrins emphasize 
that the icon worship, though a later development, should still acknowledge 
the Vedas as the ultimate authority. It is also possible that the ancient practice 
of singing the glories of a king during his consecration continues in this form 
of singing the praises of the Lord while rendering these services, as some of 
the mantras are just prayers with no connection to the ritual actions. Chanting 
the mantras during a ritual also brings into unison thought, words and action 
(mano-vak-kaya) while serving God, a factor which is emphasized in all kinds 
of worship in Hinduism. This unison (yoga) is important in icon worship, 
which originated for the sole purpose of involving the mind and senses of the 
worshipper. Understanding the mantras makes it easier for the worshipper to 
involve the mind. 

When we examine the mantras prescribed to be chanted along with the actions 
during the abbiseka for their meanings, we find that with the exception of the 
initial words of some of these, which either refer to the materials used (like dadhi, 
madbu, or gandba) or to the ritual actions in an indirect way, the mantras do not 
indicate in distinct terms the actions or the materials used for the abhiseka. On 
the other hand, when we consider the amount of care the authors of the Samhitas 
have taken in recording each movement of the priest during this ritual, we tend 
to expect the same amount of attention from them to the meaning of the mantras 
while choosing them for the ritual. With the hope that a thorough examination 
of the mantras would result in finding a plausible connection between them and 
the ritual actions or materials, each mantra is analysed in the following lines. 


MANTRAS SANCTIFYING THE MATERIALS 


Mantras consecrating milk: Payovrta Saman (Padma Samhita, 
caryapada 8, 74) 

yajjayathd apiirvya maghavan vrtrahatyaya 

tatprthivim aprathayastad astabhna uto divam. (Sdmaveda 2,6,2,19,1) 

When you, unequalled Maghavan, were born to kill Vrtra, you spread out the 


spacious earth and supported and propped the heavens. 


Though the meaning of this verse does not specifically refer to milk, the name 
of this saman is payovrta, translated as ‘covered with milk’, and perhaps plays an 
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important part in the selection of this verse, as this indirectly refers to the image 
of God bathed in milk. Also, milk’s nature to increase strength can be taken as 
indicated by the reference to Indra’s extraordinary power and strength, which he 
derives from drinking Soma, which is of the same nature as milk. 

The Sriprasna Sambita (28, 298) prescribes the following instead: 


Apydyasva sametu te visvatassoma vrsniyam 
bhava vajasya sangathe. (Rgveda 1,91,117) 
O Blissful Lord! May you be approachable from all sides. May our vigor be 


directed towards You. May our knowledge also be concentrated in You. 


The use of the word vrsyiyam in this verse is significant. It is from the Sanskrit 
root vrs ‘to rain’. It relates to the action of bathing the idol with a profuse amount 
of milk, which covers the icon on all sides. The word also means ‘might’ or 
‘strength’, which also points to the nourishing nature of milk. This mantra is 
addressed to Soma, a juice offered to gods to increase their strength and power. 
Its mixture with milk is mentioned many times in the Rgveda. It is only appro- 
priate that this mantra is recited when milk with the same nature is poured on 


the idol. 


Mantra consecrating curds (Padma Samhita, caryapada 8,74) 


Dadbhikravno akdrisam jisnorasvasya vajinah 
Surabhi no mukha karat pra na ayinsi tarisat. (Rgveda 4,39,6) 
So have I glorified with praise the strong Dadhikravan conquering steed, sweet 


may he make our mouths; may he prolong the days we have to live. 


Though the verse describes Dadhikravan, a Vedic horse which has no relation to 
this action, the meaning of the second line points to the nature of curds, sweet 
and nourishing. The choice of this verse is obviously for its beginning word, 


dadhi (curds). 


Mantras consecrating honey 


madbhu vata rtayate madhu ksaranti sindhavah madhvirnah santvosadhih 
madbu naktamutosaso madhumatparthivam rajah madhudyaurastu nab pita 


madhumanno vanaspatirmadhuman astu siiryab madhvirgavo bhavantu nab. 


(Rgveda 1,90,6,7,8) 
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The wind waft sweets, the rivers pour sweets, for the man who keeps the law; 
so may the plants be sweet for us. May the night and dawns be sweet. May the 
dust of the earth and our father heaven be sweet to us. May the tall tree and the 
sun be filled with sweetness for us; may our cattle be sweet for us. 


These lines perfectly fit the context. The word madhu, meaning ‘honey’, is 
repeated with its very specific nature of sweetness pointed out several times. 
This verse refers to sweet water and air, indicating the freshness of both, which 
leads to longevity of humans. Furthermore, osadhi and vanaspati are plants and 
trees of medicinal value and are also utilized for prolonging life. Thus, madbu in 
these lines is identified with the nectar amrta. 


Mantras sanctifying water mixed with sandal paste 


gandhadvaram duradharsam nityapustam karisinim 
isvarigm sarvabhitanam tamihopabvaye sriyam. (Rgveda 1,165,9) 


Here I call you, the Goddess of prosperity, with gates full of fragrance, unas- 
sailable, ever-nourished, abundantly present in the refuse of cows; you are the 
ruler of all beings. 


Again the word gandha, meaning ‘fragrance’, in the beginning of the verse may 
have led to the choice of this verse. Sandal is generally named as gandha due to its 
fragrance. Sandal is also a sign of prosperity, as the word pushta indicates, because 
only the affluent can afford its use. The term harisini signifies the sacredness 
attributed to cows. As the ultimate providers of all that is nourishing, cows are 
considered as an aspect of Sri, the goddess of prosperity; karisa is also translated 
as ‘rubbish’, which indirectly refers to mud where lotuses bloom. Sri is identified 
with lotuses and appropriates the name Karisini. 


Mantras while offering padukas 


idam visnurvi cakrame tredha midadhe padam samilhamasya pdamsure. 


(Rgveda 1,22,17) 


Visnu moved around this world, placed His feet thrice; the whole universe is 
enveloped by the dust of the feet of Visnu. 


This verse refers to Visnu’s three strides as well as to the dust of His feet. It is 
suitable for this service, since the pddukds of the Lord are placed on the heads 
of the devotees at the end of the ritual, signifying not only their total dedication 
but also their extreme humility to have the dust from the feet of the Lord placed 
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on their heads. Since this dust covers the universe, as indicated in the verse, the 
padukds shield the universe from calamities. One of the Vaisnava Alwars was 
named “Tondar adippodi-alwar” because he placed the dust from the feet of the 
devotees of Lord Visnu on his head. When devotees are held in such high esteem, 
it is only appropriate that the dust from the feet of the Lord is spoken as the 
highest place (parama pada) to be achieved. 


Requesting the Lord to rise from his seat to occupy the seat of bathing 


uttistha brahmanaspate devayantastvemahe 
upa pra yantu marutah sudanava indra prasirbhava sacd. (Rgveda 1,40,1) 


O Lord, Brahmanaspati, please rise; we request You to rise as we are desirous 
of reaching [other] divinities; may the most charitable Maruts go near [You]; O 
Indra, You drink Soma along with Brahmanaspati or destroy Vrtra. 


As in many other mantras, the beginning word uttistha, meaning ‘rise’, makes this 
verse suitable for the action. Inviting the Lord to join other divinities takes us back 
to an earlier reference to the divinities, invoked in all the materials collected for the 
abhiseka to impart their powers to the image of God. Soma and Indra are named 
by Heesterman, too, as the gods invoked in the unction ceremony of a king. 


Offering the seat of bathing (snanasana) 


bhadram karnebhih srnuyama deva bhadram pasyemaksabhiryajatrah 
sthirairangaistustuvamsastanubhirvyasema devahitam yadayub. (Rgveda 1,89,8) 


O gods, may we listen to auspicious words with our ears; O divinities, who 
deserve the oblations in sacrifices, with our eyes, we should see only good 
things; with our strong and healthy bodies, we should live praising you, a long 
life of many years as established by Prajapati. 


Bhadrasana, also known as sukhdsana, is a posture of sitting during medita- 
tion. While describing the various postures of icons used for different services, 
the Sriprasna Sambita (verse 235) states snane ca sukham asanam, meaning that 
the sndnabera (icon assigned for ablution) should be seated in the sukhbdsana or 
bhadrasana position. It is possible that the beginning word bhadram played a 
pivotal role in the choice of this verse for this service of placing the Lord in 
bhadrasana. In addition, the verse implies that the priests and worshippers would 
be listening to auspicious Vedic mantras during the ablution, would be looking 
at the auspicious form of God bathed in all the materials like milk, and so forth, 
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and would be praising and thanking Him for the strength and long life He has 
bestowed on them. 


Offering arghya 
tatsaviturvarenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah _ pracodayat. 
(Rgveda 3,62,10) 
May we fix our mind on the excellent glory of Savitur, the god; may he stimu- 


late our intellects. 


The meaning of this verse has no relation to the action. This is just a prayer that 
this offering should satisfy the Lord enough to grant the devotees the knowledge 
needed for their progress. 


Offering padya water at the feet of the Lord 


trini pada vicakrame visnurgopaadabhyah ato dharmani dharayan. (Rgveda 1,22,18) 
Visnu, the protector of the universe, crossed the world in three strides, nour- 


ishing the righteous acts. 


The priest offers water at the feet of God to wash them, reciting these lines. 


Offering water for sipping (acamana) 


apab punantu prthivim prthivi pita pundtu mam 
punantu brahmanaspatirbrahma pita punatu mam. (Taittiriyaranyaka 10,23) 
May the waters cleanse the earth, may the cleansed earth purify me. May the 


waters cleanse the Lord of the Vedas, and may the Vedas purify me. 


In these lines, the cleansing nature of water is emphasized. While chanting these 
lines, water is offered to God to cleanse His mouth. Lord Visnu is identified 
with the earth as indicated by the first of his one thousand names, Visvam. The 
implication here is that the earth is purified when his mouth is cleansed. 


Offering a twig for brushing the teeth (danta-dhavana) 


tadvisnoh paramam padam sada pasyanti sitrayah diviva caksurdtatam. 


(Rgveda 1,22,20) 


The enlightened men witness the heavenly abode of Visnu, just as they scan the 
wide sky with their eyes. 
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This is recited while offering a twig to brush the teeth of the Lord. Though 
there is no apparent connection, it brings to our memory an episode from the 
Bhagavata Purdna in which Yasoda, the mother of Krsna, asks Him to open His 
mouth to examine whether He has eaten mud. She finds the whole universe 
inside His mouth. This is comparable to the idea found in this verse. We are 
also reminded of the lines from the Bhagavadgita in which Arjuna exclaims how 
mankind is entering the mouth of God to meet its end. 


Enacting the cleaning of the tongue of the idol (jihvalepana) 
tadvipraso vipanyavo jagrvamsah samindhate visnoryatparamam padam. 
(Rgveda 1,22,21) 

The highly intellectual brahmins, who praise the Lord with proper use of words, 


illumine the supreme abode of Visnu very well. 


There clearly is an association between the skill of the brahmins in the proper 
use of words, which originate from the tongue, and the action of cleaning the 
same organ of the image of God. The prayer here is for this service to result in 
increased skills of the brahmins to continue to sing the Lord’s glories. 


Washing the face of the icon 


narayanadya vidmahe vasudevaya dhimahi tanno  visnub  pracodayadt. 
(Nardyanasiktam 8) 
We learn [to perceive] Narayana and wish to obtain Vasudeva. May Visnu 


stimulate us. 


The purpose of this action is to have a clear vision of the Lord, as suggested by 
the first two words of this verse. 


Rubbing the image with oil 


visnornu kam viryani pra vocam yah parthivani vimame rajamsi 
yo askabhayaduttaram sadhastham vicakramanastredhorugayah. (Rgveda 1,154,1) 


I narrate[d] to you the valorous actions of Visnu, who created the worlds, below 
the earth and also those above the earth; He walks in three strides and is praised 
by the great. 


God is provided with this service of massaging, which He deserves after 
performing all those heroic deeds mentioned in the verse. 
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na te visno jayamano na jato deva mahimnah paramantamapa 


udastabhna nakamrsvam brhantam dadhartha pracim kakubham prthivyab. 
(Rgveda 7,99,2) 


None who are born or being born, God Visnu, have reached the utmost limit 
of your grandeur. You supported the vast high vault of heaven and fixed earth’s 
eastern pinnacle securely. 


While the Padma Samhita names abhiseka as the action accompanying this verse, 
the Visvamitra Sambita instructs that the flour of masa (lentil) applied on the 
icon is to be washed off with water mixed with amalaka. These lines again stress 
the need for a therapeutic bath after the heroic deeds of God, like supporting and 
fixing the earth. 


po hi stha mayobhuvasta na tirje dadhatana mahe randya caksasi. (Rgveda 10,9,1) 


Waters, You are beneficent; kindly help us to [obtain] energy that we may look 
on with great delight. 


Water with fragrance is poured on God at this time, so it is an appropriate prayer 
to the waters. 


Enacting the combing of hair 


ato devad avantu no yato visnurvicakrame prthivyah sapta dhamabhib. 


(Rgveda 1,22,16) 


May the gods protect us from this earth, where Visnu placed His strides with 
the help of the seven metres, Gayatri and others. 


Now the ablutions with milk, curds, honey and fruits follow. Mantras recited 
to consecrate them have already been quoted. During Nityaradhana, only a 
small amount of these materials are used, and so the priest may just recite 
the same mantras as chanted during the consecration of these. If the ablution 
is performed once a week, milk, and other things are collected in huge vessels 
and the ritual time is extended, which allows more time for recitation. The 
Taittirtyasiksa (which forms a part of the Taittiriyopanisad), Visnusikta (Rgveda 
1,154), and Ndarayanasikta are chanted during the ablutions with these materials. 
The Taittiriyasiksa contains philosophical instructions while the Visyusukta and 
Nadrayanasikta are praises of Lord Visnu. Many verses accompanying several of 
the previous actions are from these two siktas. 
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Smearing the icon with turmeric powder 


hiranyavarndm harinim suvarnarajatasrajam candram hiranmayim laksmim 
jatavedo ma avaha. (Rgveda 1,165,1) 


O Jatavedas (Agni), kindly lead towards me the golden Laksmi, the radiant 
golden coloured female deer, who is decorated with golden and silver necklaces. 


At this time, the idol is anointed with turmeric powder. The goddess Sri, seated 
on the chest of God, is propitiated by this specific ablution. The selection of the 
first verse of the Srisiktam from the khila section of the Rgveda suits this action. 
The golden colour of turmeric is aptly described by the word hiranyavarna in the 
beginning of the verse. By anointing with turmeric and decorating with flowers, 
priests make the icon of God resemble the form of the Goddess. This also gives 
them time to recite the complete Srisiktam, not just the first verse. 


Bathing the icon with water mixed with fragrance 


hiranyavarnah Sucayah pavakab yasu jatah savita yasvagnib 


ya agnim garbham dadhire suvarnasta na apab sam syond bhavantu. 
(Atharvaveda 1,33,1) 


May they, the golden hued, the bright, the splendid, from whom Savita and Agni 
were born, who took Agnias a germ, the fair-coloured waters, bring felicity to us. 


During the recitation of this, water with fragrance is poured on the icon. Priests 
have the option of performing this before they anoint the icon with turmeric. 
The Visvamitra Sambita follows this order. While consecrating this fragrant 
water or during the ablution with this water usually mixed with sandal paste, 
the verse gandhadvaram (quoted earlier) from the Srisiktam is often recited, 
relating clearly to the smell rather than to the colour of sandal. Water mixed with 
sandal, too, has a golden hue and so the description “golden” and “fair-coloured” 
is appropriate here. 


Washing of the vermilion powder which is applied after the fragrant 
water 

brahmajajnanam prathamam purastadvisimatassuruco vena dvah 

sabudhniyd upama asya visthassatasca yonimasatasca vivah. (Atharvaveda 4,1,1) 


That God alone is adorable, who in the beginning of the universe created every- 
thing, is wide in expansion, highest of all, effulgent and worthy of worship. 
The sun, moon and other worlds in the atmosphere stationed in their orbits 
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testify to his knowledge. He pervades them all through his omnipresence and 
comprehends the visible and invisible in space. 


There is no connection between this mantra and the action taking place at this time. 


Offering arghya, padya, and acamaniya water for washing the hands 
and feet and for sipping 


kaya nascitra a bhuvaditi sadavrdhah sakha kaya sacisthayd vrta. (Rgveda 4,31,1) 


With what help will he come to us, wonderful ever-waxing friend, with what 
most mighty company? 


These lines express the yearning of a devotee who tries through several services 
to make the Lord happy. 


Bathing the icon with one thousand streams of water (sahasradhara) 


sabasrasirsa purusah sabasraksah sabasrapat sa bhimim visvato vrtva 
atyatisthaddasangulam. (Rgveda 10,90,1) 


Purusa had one thousand heads, one thousand eyes and a thousand feet. He 
covered the earth on all sides and extended beyond it by ten angulas. 


Water is poured through a plate which has one thousand holes and which is 
held above the head of the image of the Lord. This verse pictures the Lord as 
having one thousand heads, eyes, and feet and thus representing all the beings of 
the world. Thus, the thousand streams of water not only figuratively drench the 
heads of Purusa but all the beings of the world. Verse 7 of this hymn portrays the 
entire creation as originating from the limbs of Purusa and talks about Purusa as 
being sprinkled with water when He becomes the animal to be sacrificed. On the 
whole, this hymn fits well with this ablution. 


Wiping the icon with a cloth 


agnirmirdha divah kakutpatih prthivyd ayam apam retamsijinvati. (Rgveda 8,44,16) 


Agni is the head and height of heaven, the master of the earth is He; He quickens 
the water’s seed. 


This verse does not relate to the action in any way. 
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Offering of garments 


The Visnugayatri mantra (Ndrayanasiktam 8) chanted with this service has been 
quoted earlier as accompanying the service of washing the face of the icon. Just a 
prayer for intellectual progress, this does not relate in any way to the ritual action. 


Drying the hair of God with the smoke of incense (agaru) 


mirdhanam divo aratim prthivya vaisvanaramrta a jatamagnim 
kavim samrajamatithim jananamasanna patram janayanta devab. (Rgveda 6,7,1) 


The gods have created Him, Agni Vaisvanara, born in holy order, the messenger 
of earth and head of heaven, the sage, the king, guest of men, a vessel, fit for 
their mouths. 


The choice of this verse is clearly due to the word mirdhd, meaning ‘head’, which 
begins it. The action involves smoke, which needs fire, which again is referred 
to in the verse. 


Anointing with sandal paste 


idam visnurvicakrame. (Rgveda 1,22,17) 


This verse has been prescribed for an earlier action. It is significant here as the 
sandal paste cools and removes the fatigue caused by the heroic deeds described 
of the Lord in the verse. 


Decorating with ornaments 


jitam te pundarikaksa namaste vifsvabhavana namastestu brsikesa mahdapurusa 
purvaja namaste vasudevdya santanantacidatmane adhyaksdya svatantraya 
nirapeksaya Sasvate. (Sripraina Samhita 23,220) 


May there be victory to you, O Lotus-eyed God, my obeisance to you, Creator 
of the universe; O Lord of controlled senses, great Purusa and the first-born, 
my salutations to you, Vasudeva of peaceful bliss, the self-controlled, the unde- 
feated and the abode of six virtues. 


The verse showers praises on the Lord while decorating Him with ornaments. 


Offering flowers to God 


tadvisnoh paramam padam sada pasyanti sirayah. (Rgveda 1,22,20) 
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The meaning of the verse, which is already quoted for an earlier service, points 
to the supreme place of Visnu, which, according to His devotees, are His feet. 
Flowers are placed at the feet of God with this most suitable verse describing 
His feet. 


Strewing the unbroken rice (aksata) at the feet of God 


iravati dhenumati hi bhiitam siiyavasini manuse dasasya 
vyastabhna rodasi visnavete dadhartha prthivimabhito mayiukhaih. (Rgveda 7,99,3) 


May you be rich in sweet food and rich in cattle. May you be with fertile 
pastures and be ready to do men service. Visnu, You have kept asunder both the 
worlds and firmly fixed the earth with pegs around it. 


Rice, the mainstay of the early Aryans, was used in the preparation of havis, 
referred to as sweet food in the verse. Fertility of the soil and earth results in 
an abundance of rice, which is used in the worship here. The specific mention 
of the form of rice as unbroken is significant. In days of old, the husk used to 
be removed manually with the help of a mortar and pestle. Though it was a 
laborious task, the rice produced in this way was unbroken at the ends. Unfor- 
tunately, machines which replaced the mortar and pestle are not able to do this 
job that well. 


Offering incense 
jitam te pundarikaksa... (Sriprasna Sambita 23,220) 


This verse, already translated, is a prayer to Lord Visnu, wishing Him victory 
in His endeavor to protect the world. It is similar to bards singing the praises of 
the king. 


Waving a lamp in front of God 


uddipyasva jatavedopaghnannirrtim mama pasiinsca mahyamavaba jivanam ca 
digo difa ma no hinsijjatavedo gamasvam purusam jagat abibhradagna agahi sriya 
ma paripataya. (Taittirtyaranyaka 10,1,4) 

Light up, O Jatavedas (Agni), destroy all my calamities; bring me cows; direct 


me to the proper way of life; let us not be troubled by anything; O Agni, please 
come, carrying cows, horses, men and all the world; let me have prosperity. 
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This is a prayer to fire, which is represented by the small lamp waved in front of 
the image of God. The selection of this verse is prompted by the term uddipyasva, 
from the root dip, meaning ‘to light’, in the beginning of the verse. Also, the 
implication here is that when the darkness in the form of calamities is dispelled 
by the light of knowledge, prosperity in the form of possessions like cows, horses, 
and so forth shines forth and a clear path to the proper way of life is perceived. 


Offering food 


devasya tva savituh prasavesvinorbahubhyam pisno hastabhyam raksaso vadham 
jubomi. (Taittiriya Samhita 1,8,7,2) 


On the instigation of the god Savita, with the arms of Aévins, with the hands of 
Pusan, I offer for the death of the Raksasas. 


Offering food to God is almost the final service of this ritual and so the only 
chance for the priests and the worshippers to satisfy and please God. Not sure 
whether his worship alone would secure him the desired results, the priest seems 
to be seeking the help of other gods to gain the favor of Lord Visnu. The ultimate 
purpose of the whole ritual seems to be reflected in the last three words of the 
verse, which mean “for the destruction of evil”. 


CONCLUSION 


It is impossible not to marvel at the meticulous manner in which this ritual is 
described in the Samhitas. As already pointed out, the textual variations lead to 
conflicts among temples and priests. A few priests try to make the services more 
attractive for devotees by introducing several changes. These changes become a 
regular feature and are adapted by other priests, too. For instance, in a temple 
where we used to watch this ritual, turmeric powder was splattered on the icon 
and the vermilion dots were placed on the forehead and chest by most of the 
priests. When a new priest made a paste of turmeric and applied it on the icon, 
the image looked so attractive that every other priest began to follow this method 
though this was not prescribed in the Samhitas. If a Samhita is written by one 
of these priests, these innovations may be recorded in that. Another practice 
which has been accepted in most of the temples, closing the curtain in front of 
the sanctum when food offerings are made, is prescribed as a rule only in the 
Sriprasna Sambita while other Samhitas are silent about this. It is possible that 
this practice followed in the temples of the region where the Sriprasna originated 
and became popular in other regions through the priests moving there. 
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Finally, here is our observation regarding the selection of the mantras accom- 
panying the services. The ultimate goal appears to be recitation of the Vedic 
mantras throughout the ritual. Coincidentally, some of them fit well with the 
objects used for the ritual and in some cases with the services in an indirect way. 
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The legendary episode of the curse upon Varanasi by a certain Nikumbha and the 
founding of the “new” Kasi,’ or capital of the Kasi people, by King Divodasa has 
already been studied by Hans Bakker from a mythological and historical perspec- 
tive? on the basis of the Puranapaficalaksana “TGI” (i.e. Textgruppe I) version (in 
the 4th “Abschnitt” = Vamsanucarita). This “Ur-puranic” artificial version was 
reconstructed by Willibald Kirfel (1927: 372,25-378,72) from, on the one hand, 
the double account found in both the Brabmapurana (BrP 11.39—54 and 13.66—75) 
and the Harivamsa (HV Appendix I, no. 7, ll. 56—156, and 23.57—68) and, on 
the other hand, the common text of the Vayu-purdna and Brahmanda-purana 
(VaP 92.23—68, BdP 2.3.67.25—72).3 Between Kirfel and Bakker, however, both 
Rajendra Chandra Hazra (1940: 145-156) and Walter Ruben (1941: 248, 341) 
showed the lateness and compilative character of the Brabmapurana,‘ which is for 
the concerned passages a mere copy of the Harivamsa (see below). Furthermore, 
in 1969-1971 P.L. Vaidya published his critical edition of the Harivamsa, which 
dropped the first and longest of the two accounts found in the HV vulgate. 
Contrary to Kirfel’s view, the HV critical edition clearly proves the PPafic long 


1 I wish to heartily thank Petteri Koskikallio for his careful critical reading of the first version 
of this paper (2003), as well as Simon Brodbeck for his improvement of the second one (2010). 
2 Bakker 1993 (s.v. “cycle of myths II”, nos 1-8) and Bakker 1996: 34 (see Bakker & Isaacson 
2004: 189-190). No. 9 in Bakker 1993, artificially placed at the end of the “cycle of myths II” and 
corresponding to an episode of Krsna’s life told in the ViP (and BhP), is irrelevant here. 

3, For all textual comparisons, see Appendix I. 

4 As Sohnen and Schreiner (1989: xxxi) remind us in the introduction to their edition of the BrP: 
“it is not justified to quote the BrP as a testimony for critically reconstructing an ‘older’ version 
of those passages which the BrP has in common with MBh, HV or ViP” and [n.: “As assumed by 
W. Kirfel and those who followed him”] “there never was a ‘HV-BrP-Kern’ (core)”. 
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account — corresponding to HV Appendix I, no. 7— to be an expanded secondary 
version of the story told in a concise form in HV 23.5 More surprisingly, the close 
study by Horst Brinkhaus (2005) of genealogical duplicates in the HV shows 
that even the HV interpolation is prior to the VaP/BdP rewriting. 

In the following, I shall thus start from the shortest and probably the earliest 
version of the legend, as found in the Harivamsa (HV 23.57—68), explaining 
and comparing it with the Vedic and epic (especially MBh 13.31) accounts on 
Divodasa and Pratardana. Then, I shall examine the shorter HV version’s rela- 
tionship to the longer variant told in HV Appendix I, no. 7, before studying 
the borrowing from the HV-conflated text by the redactor(s) of the “classical” 
vayuprokta Brabmandapurana (abbr. VaBdP). As I have tried to show elsewhere 
(Vielle 2005) and as will be confirmed here, the VaBdP appears to be our earliest 
available specimen of puranic literature, followed in the sixth—seventh centu- 
ries CE by the sectarian Visnu-purana and Skanda-purana.° Moreover, it will be 
demonstrated here that the “para-epic” Markandeyapurdna comes at least prior 
to the ViP, the latter having in this case obviously borrowed some details peculiar 
to it. | hope that such a focus on the precise relationships between the Harivamsa 
and the earliest Puranas concerning one of their common PPafic (Vamsanucarita) 
portions will shed some concrete light on the complex question of the origin and 
growth of the puranic text corpus. 


1. HV 23.57-68 AND THE EPIC AND VEDIC ACCOUNTS 
ABOUT DIVODASA AND PRATARDANA 


The short account about the Kasi line of kings in HV 237 begins with the eponym 
Kasika or Kasya,* Sutahotr’s son, and goes through Dirghatapas, Dhanvantari, 
and Ketumant, up to Bhimaratha. Bhimaratha is generally regarded as the father 
of Divodasa (cf. HV 368*, and Divodasa called Bhaimaseni in MBh 5.115.1), 
but here the name must rather be understood as the one of Divodasa himself,° 
famous as a “remover of all the raksasas” (sarvaraksabprandasanah, 57d).*° It is 


5 Following Kirfel’s view, the editors of the BrP also consider the concise version as a “shortened 
and partly confused repetition” (Séhnen & Schreiner 1989: 33, n. 13). Yet, this is partly due to 
the fact that the shorter version appears in BrP 13 ina more corrupted form than its HV model. 
6 For the dating of the SkP, see Adriaensen, Bakker & Isaacson 1998: 5; for the ViP, see Vielle 
2002: 345 n. 23. 

7 The passage is omitted in mss K3, D1.3 and T3; see also below. 

8 Different variants of the name in 23.54¢ and 23.55c. 

9 Cf. also Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita 14.107 and VaP 92.23. 

10 And not “of all the ksatriyas”, as in the variant reading used by BrP 13.67b! 
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then stated" that at that time one raksasa, Ksemaka by name, was dwelling in 
Varanasi [which had been made/was therefore] empty (v. 58). And it is explained 
that she (viz. the city of Varanasi) had indeed (previously) been cursed by the 
wise (and) high-minded (matimatd... mahatmana) Nikumbha (59ab), who had 
uttered the following curse: “let [the city] be deserted for a thousand years” (“inya 
varsasahasram vai bhavitriti, 59cd). As the city was cursed, Divodasa founded 
another (unnamed) beautiful city at the boundary of the country on the bank of 
the Gomati river (v. 60). He founded (or dwelled in) [the new city] after killing 
the hundred sons of Bhadrasrenya (v. 61). 

Then follow four verses in which it is very difficult to recognize who is who.” 
I give here a tentative translation, which also contains a new interpretation of the 
text: 

The son of Divodasa was the heroic king Pratardana. Two sons were born 
to Pratardana: first, Vatsa, [who was] actually a Bhargava (v. 62), and, secondly, 
Alarka, the royal prince,” the [one who became] king, a humble one (samnatiman) 
on the earth; and it is he, the lord of the earth, who took (viz. received/came into 
possession of) the heritage of the Hehaya (= belonging to Bhadrasrenya or to his 
heir) (v. 63). The paternal heritage, which had been taken (“seized”; cf. v. 61) by 
Divodasa by force, was (again) taken by the magnanimous Durdama, the son of 
Bhadrasrenya. This (= Durdama) had indeed been spared by Divodasa through 
compassion, as he was a mere child (v. 64). And it is [by] the lord named Astaratha 
(= Pratardana), son of Bhimaratha (= Divodasa), by this ksatriya wishing to end 
the conflict,“ that it was fought over® with him (tasya = Durdama),"° when the 
sons (of Durdama and/or of Astaratha/Pratardana, which would mean Alarka) 
were (still) infants (v. 65). 


11 Omitted in BrP 13. 

12 Already Wilson (1840) in his notes to ViP 4.8 speaks about “obscure informations” and 
“scanty and ill-digested notices”; see the comments by Séhnen and Schreiner (1989: 33 n. 8-13) 
about the corresponding passage in BrP 13. 

13. This is an important point in my translation: I understand each of these two pddas, which are 
concluded by ca, as naming and qualifying one of the two sons of Pratardana. Yet, as we will see 
below, all the other versions consider that the two sons of Pratardana were Vatsa “and” Bharga/ 
Garga (cf. also the variant reading bhargas tatha ad verse 62d), and that Alarka was the “son of the 
(son of Pratardana who became) king”, namely, of Vatsa (cf. also the variant reading vatsaputrab 
ad verse 63a). 

14 See Langlois’s translation, contra Wilson’s “desirous of destroying his foes”. 

15 Note the impersonal use, contra Wilson’s “[the country] was recovered”. 

16 According to Wilson, the commentator of this HV passage (Nilakantha?) also understands in 
verse 65 Bhimaratha and Astaratha as the respective epithets of Divodasa (as in v. 57 above) and 
Pratardana, and tasya as durdamasya. 
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Alarka is then described as the Kasi king, brahmanical and the one of truthful 
promises (satyasamgara), who during sixty thousand and sixty hundred years was 
endowed with youth and beauty; [he was] the propagator of the Kasi race who, 
due to the favour of Lopamudra, acquired the longest life (v. 66—67). At the end 
of [his] vigorous age, after the killing of the raksasa Ksemaka, the lord settled 
(again) in (or founded again) the beautiful city of Varanasi (v. 68). There follows 
a list of kings descending from Alarka (v. 69—71ab), which concludes with the 
following sentence: “To Vatsa [belonged] the Vatsa country (vatsabhimi), (which 
is also called) the Bharga/Bhrgu country” by [the fact that he was a] Bhargava” 
(vatsasya vatsabhimis tu bhargabhimis tu bhargavat, 71cd). According to my inter- 
pretation, this statement has to be linked with verse 62d, thus giving logically a 
brief account of the collateral line (viz. that of the Bhargava Vatsa, the first son of 
Pratardana and the (half-?)brother of Alarka). 

The Alarka of our story appears rather different from the character bearing 
the same name in the Mahabharata and who is involved in a long narrative/ 
didactic passage of the Markandeyapurana (CE ch. 18-39 = 20—44 [Bibliotheca 
Indica ed.] / 18—41 [Venkatesvara Press ed.]). In the latter passage, the exemplary 
rajarsi Alarka (cf. MkP 16.12—13, 17.33 = 19.37 BI/17.43 VP) is given as the son of 
the heroic Rtadhvaja Kuvalayasva, who himself is a son of King Satrujit. But he is 
clearly not the Kasi king. In the best case, he is a neighbour or vassal of a Kasi ruler 
(cf. the reference to the banks of the Yamuna in MkP 19.110 = 22/20.6 BI/VP, 
and of the Gomati in MkP 20.90 = 23.91 BI/21.93 VP). The Kasi king himself, 
unnamed, even militarily intervenes against Alarka in the course of the story. In 
the epic, no genealogy is given concerning Alarka. In MBh 3.26.12, it is simply 
stated that he “was a good and truthful man, king of the Kasis and Kartisas, who 
gave up his kingdom and wealth”.** MBh 14.30.1ff. introduces Alarka as a rajarsi 
who learned the supreme bliss of yoga. Ramayana 2.12.5 alludes to the fact that 
he gave his two eyes to a brahmin. Yet, the same is said of Kasipati Pratardana in 
MBh 12.226.20 (Pollock 1986: 349, n. 5). 

About Pratardana, the warrior-like son of Divodasa through Yayati’s daughter 
Madhavi,”° it is stated in the Mahabharata (MBh 13, App. I, no. 14A, ll. 10-11 
= Bombay ed. 13.137.5) that he gave his own son to a brahmin. This could be 
a reminiscence of the mysterious “Bhargava” son of Pratardana in HV 23.62. 


17 Note the variant reading bbrgubbami in N2 V3 D6 M1-3. 

18 Note the fact that he leaves the mundane life at the end of the story in the MkP 39 
(44 BI / 41 VP). 

19 Cf. the lengthy passage in MkP 34-38 (39-43 BI / 36-40 VP) where Dattatreya teaches 
yoga to Alarka. 

20 Cf. MBh 5.115.15, 120.6-7. 
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Furthermore, MBh 12.49.71 states that Pratardana’s son Vatsa was brought up 
among calves (vatsaih) in a cowpen, which might constitute one more element 
related to the lost legend regarding the same son. Lopamudra, who increases the 
life of Alarka, is well known as the wife of the sage Agastya in the MBh (3.94.21, 
95.2ff.) and as a dharmajnd and brahmavadini apsaras in the BdP (1.2.33.19—20, not 
in the corresponding chapter 59 of the VaP). Finally, VaP 65.96 and BdP 2.3.1.100 
list Vatsas as one of the seven minor gotras of the Bhargavas. From this statement 
it is possible to infer that Vatsa was the eponym of this Bhargava gotra. 

It must be noted that the version of the war between the Hehayas and the Kasis 
as alluded in HV 23 is not easily compatible with what is told in MBh 13.31." In 
the Vitahavyopakhyana, it is exposed how, like the famous Visvamitra of yore, the 
rajarsi Vitahavya” attained brahminhood (brabmanya). Here, against all the other 
accounts, Hehaya and Talajangha are introduced as two rdjas (brothers?) born in 
the family of Saryati, and both of them are said to have been rulers of the Vatsa 
country (vatsesu; MBh 13.31.6—7). The hundred sons of Hehaya/Vitahavya, much 
inclined to fighting, attacked the Kasi king Haryasva, Divodasa’s grandfather, and 
slew him in a battle between the Ganga and the Yamuna, before going back to their 
own city in the Vatsa country (31.8—12). Similarly, they defeated King Sudeva, 
Haryasva’s son. King Divodasa, Sudeva’s son, then built at the command of Indra 
the city of Varanasi, which became a prosperous place between the Ganga and the 
southern bank of Gomati (31.1318). Again attacked by the Hehayas, Divodasa, 
issuing forth from the city, fought for a thousand days, but after having lost all 
his army and people, he was finally forced to flee to the rsi Bharadvaja’s hermitage 
(31.19—25). Bharadvaja promised to help Divodasa, and a sacrifice (ist?) “in order to 
get a son” (viz. a putresti, as glossed by Bakker) was performed. As a result of the 
sacrifice, the heroic Pratardana was born as Divodasa’s son and endowed with the 
rs's tejas (31.26—32).* Installed as yuvardaja, Pratardana marched against the sons of 
Vitahavya, crossed the Ganga, conquered their city and slew them all (31.33—40). 


21 See the “cycle of myths I’, nos 1 and 3, in Bakker 1993: 23. 

22 Vitahavya is also the name of a Janaka king of Videha in VaP 89.22 = BdP2.3.64.23 
(cf. PPafic 339,98). The identification by Pargiter (1910: 38, n. 3; 1922: 155), followed by R. Morton 
Smith (1973: 156-158), of Vitahavya with the Vitihotras or King Vitihotra (cf. PPafic 420,50 and 
421,55) of the Haihaya race is very doubtful. 

23 For Saryati, the son of Manu, cf. PPafic 299,1 and 305,25. 

24 The structure of the story peculiar to MBh 13.31 is broken by Bakker (1993: 23), when he, 
rather artificially, includes in the same “cycle of myths I” (no. 2) a chapter (MBh 5.105) extracted 
from the famous story of Galava (MBh 5.104121), which presents a very different account of 
the birth of Pratardana through Madhavi (without any mention of Bharadvaja’s role). There is 
a similar problem in no. 4, where the MBh references to Varanasi as a place sacred to Siva are 
gathered in the same “cycle”. 
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King Vitahavya fled to the asrama of Bhrgu, who assured him of his protection. 
When Pratardana ordered the king to surrender, Bhrgu declared: “There is no 
ksatriya in this hermitage; here all are brahmins” (31.41-49). So, Pratardana 
returned home, while, as a consequence of Bhrgu’s statement, Vitahavya became 
a brahmarsi. Due to this incident, Vitahavya’s son Grtsamada and all their lineage 
also became brahmins (31.50—64). 

In the version told in MBh 13.31, one can hear echoes of the Vedic tradition on 
the famous Bharata king Divodasa/Atithigva.* Macdonell and Keith (1912, I: 15) 
have rightly observed about this character that he “was already an ancient hero 
in the earliest hymns, and was becoming almost mythical”. Already in RV 4.26.3 
and 4.30.20, Indra helps Divodasa to destroy the forts of his enemies,” while 
RV 6.16.5 and 6.31.4 attest to the close relationship of King Divodasa and the 
poet Bharadvaja by mentioning them together.” In the Pafcavimsabrahmana 
(PB 15.3.7), Bharadvaja appears as Divodasa’s purobita who helps the king by 
finding out a mantric means of rescue when Divodasa is — like in the MBh — 
hemmed in by various enemies. In the Kathakasambita (21.10 = KpS 50.1), it 
is the same Bharadvaja who, as purohita, gives Pratardana the kingdom. This 
Pratardana is called Daivodasi ‘Divodasa’s son’ in Maitrayanisambita 3.7.7 and in 
Kausitakibrahmana 26.5, as well as in the Anukramani (ad RV 9.96) of Saunaka. 
The Anukramani (ad RV 10.179) also presents him as the “Kasi king” (kasiraja) 
along with Sibi Ausinara and Vasumanas Rauhidagva (= his two royal half- 
brothers in MBh 5.114—116 and 120). In the Kausitaki Upanisad (3.1), Pratardana 
Daivodasi is said to have gone to Indra’s world through his heroic death in battle. 
In the Jaiminiyabrahmana (3.245—248), this time the purohita Bharadvaja helps 
King Ksatra, Pratardana’s son, in the same manner as he did Divodasa, provoking 
Indra’s coming and help when the king was surrounded by the ten kings at the 
great battle.*® Vitahavya is the name of a prince mentioned already in the Rgveda 
along with Bharadvaja (RV 6.15.2—3) and as a contemporary of Sudas (RV 7.19.3), 
“though in both passages it is possible to understand the word as a mere adjec- 
tive” (Macdonell & Keith 1912, II: 316-317). In the PB, however, Vitahavya 


25 According to RV 6.61.1, the king was the son of Vadhryagva by Sarasvati; he is mysteriously 
called Kasojii in RV 1.112.14, while in KathakaS 7.1.8 he bears the same epithet Bhaimaseni as in 
MBh 5.115.1. 

26 It is to be noted that in the MBh the same god orders the king to build a new capital. 

27 The close relationship between Divodasa and Bharadvaja is further attested in medical texts, 
where the medical tradition is supposed to have been transmitted from Indra either to King 
Divodasa (Susrutasamhita 1.1.2 and 16) or to the rsi Bharadvaja (Carakasambitd 1.1.3—-5). 

28 In this JB passage, Ksatra, the son of Pratardana, replaces Sudas Paijavana, the “son of 
Pijavana”, as the grandson of Divodasa in the famous battle of the ten kings, as alluded to in 
RV 7.18.23—25; see Witzel 1995: 333-337, 340. 
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Srayasa is introduced as an ancient king who had a thousand sons (PB 25.16.3),”° 
and as a man who was once niruddha (apparently “in banishment”) before being 
firmly established (PB 9.1.9). In this last occurrence, “the scholiast [Sayana] 
explains him as not a king but a rsi” (Macdonell & Keith 1912, II: 317). In the 
Vedic tradition, “Bhargava” Grtsamada (cf. KB 22.4), to whom many hymns of 
the second mandala of the RV are ascribed, appears to have no connection with 
Vitahavya or with Divodasa’s family. However, Sadgurusisya’s Vedarthadipika, 
in its introduction to the second mandala, quotes Saunaka’s rsyanukramana,° 
where Grtsamada is represented as having originally been the son of Sunahotra 
of the race of Angiras but afterwards the son of Sunaka of the race of Bhrgu.?* 

If we now sum up the data collected from the Vedic literature, the MBh and 
HV 23, we may at the least say that a rich mytho-heroic cycle was/became 
attached to the character of King Divodasa and his son Pratardana. Even between 
MBh 13.31 and the HV passage, there are, despite the differences, a few inter- 
esting common features. 

First, there is the fight of King Divodasa with the hundred sons of a king 
called Hehaya (= Vitahavya) or belonging to the Hehaya race (Bhadrasrenya). 
Secondly, it is said that the lineage of Bhargava brahmins settled in the Vatsa 
country sprung from one of the two rdja/ksatriya brothers (MBh: Hehaya and 
Talajangha; HV: Vatsa and Alarka), whereas the Kasi kings had rather close 
relationships with the Angirasas (see below for HV 23). It may be suggested 
that the differences between the traditions arose from the fact that the HV 
version represents the standpoint of the ksatriyas/kings of Kasi (according to 
which the Bhargava Vatsas are a mere collateral branch of the Kasis), whereas the 
MBh version represents the standpoint of the brahmins/Bhargavas of the Vatsa 
country (who, in ascribing their ksatriya origin directly to Manu’s son Saryati, 
proclaim their independence from the Kasi kingdom). Anyway, just as there was 
no need to postulate several Vedic Divodasas, there is no need to postulate two 
epic/puranic Kasi kings named Divodasa (I and II) to solve such “discrepancies”” 
— as Pargiter (1910: 38—41; 1922: 153-55) and R. Morton Smith (1973: 150-156) 
did from their historicistic or euhemeristic points of view. In my opinion, we are 


29 Cf. also TS 5.6.5.3, KS 22.3, JUB 2.6.11. 

30 Even if the wording of the extant Arsdnukramani (2.2—3) is slightly different; see Tokunaga 
1997: 218. 

31 Cf. the genealogical data in HV 23.50—54 and App. I, no. 7, ll. 11-15 = PPafic 369,3—5. 

32 There is, moreover, the third “Paficala” rajarsi Divodasa, the son of the Angirasa brabmarsi 
Vadhryasva by the apsaras Menaka (reminding of Divodasa as the son of Vadhryasva by 
Sarasvati, according to RV 6.61.1). This third Divodasa is presented as the twin brother of the 
famous Ahalya and the ancestor of Bhargava ksatriya-brahmins (see Pargiter 1918: 239-242; cf. 
PPafic 548,86—94a from VaP and M¢tP only, since now *377 and *378 in HV 23). 
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here dealing with the same mytho-heroic characters, even if they have entered 
the pseudo-historical genealogies by different means. 


2. THE EXTENDED VERSION: HV APPENDIX I, NO. 7, 
LL. 56-156 AND VAP 93.23—68 / BDP 2.3.67.25—72 


As Séhnen and Schreiner (1989: xxxi) wrote in the introduction to their edition 
of the Brabmapurana, “the HV must be considered our only and oldest testimony 
for the transition from Epic to Purana”. Ruben (1941: 248) already declared that 
the “H[arivam$a] really is a supplement to and an imitation of the MBh’” and, 
at the same time, that the “H[arivam$a] is rightly called the oldest Purana”. The 
late K.P.A. Menon (2002: 27), however, nuanced the second assertion in saying: 


In its earliest form Harivamsa might not have qualified to be counted as a 
Purana. With the Era of Itihasas coming to an end and with the evolution of a 
new genre of literary composition in the form of Purana Harivamsa might have 
been subsequently transformed into that form. 


This is, in fact, what Brinkhaus has convincingly demonstrated on the basis of a 
close study of the text of the critical edition of the HV.* In particular, he points 
out how some interpolated passages testify to the HV’s “late epic/early puranic” 
growth and the text’s progressive transformation into a conflated (“vulgate”) 
form. The conclusions of his latter study (Brinkhaus 2005) about two Paurava 
genealogical passages in HV 23 — which offer expanded “duplicates” in the HV 
Appendices I, nos 6B and 7 — are of very great importance here. Contrary to 
his starting working hypothesis, according to which the interpolations formed 
by the two appendices were borrowed from the “VaP-BdP kernel” — which can 
now more accurately be called the “classical” vayuprokta Brahmandapurana® — 
Brinkhaus surprisingly proved in both cases the indebtedness of the VaP/BdP 
common text to the passages interpolated into the HV! 

Focusing on App. I, no. 7, which takes place after ch. 21 in several HV mss,” it 
is interesting to observe the significant change of place of the Kasi royal family 
within the Somavaméa genealogy. In Chapter 23, Kasika/Kasya’s father Sutahotr 


33 On the concept of “mytho-heroic cycle” (or “heroic mytho-cycle”), see Vielle 1996. 

34. For his strong hypothesis, at the level of higher criticism, on what could have been the Ur-HV, 
or “kernel” (core) of the HV as the khila of the MBh, see Brinkhaus 1990; 2002: 159-160. 

35 On the early purdna called vayuprokta or the “classical” vayuprokta Brabmandapurana, see 
Vielle 2005. 

36 Mg is supposed to contain the interpolation (forming its ch. 26), even if the collation of that 
ms. appears to have been forgotten from the critical apparatus of App. I, no. 7! 
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is introduced as the son of Vitatha”’ (i.e. within the Paurava line). But in App. I, 
no. 7, the father of Kasa/Kaéya (cf. ll. 13/17) becomes Sunahotra, the son of 
Ksatravrddha, and the latter has to be structurally understood as being precisely 
the same son of Ayu who in 21.11d was called Vrddhagarman.>* The genealogy of 
Ksatravrddha/Vrddhasgarman,®” the ancestor of the Kasi kings, is thus logically 
given after the genealogies of his brothers Raji (ch. 21.12-37), Rambha (child- 
less), and Anenas,*° and before the genealogy of the eldest brother Nahusa (ch. 
22), Ayu’s son, who was Yayati’s father. In this case, line 168 corresponding to 
23.72ab (see above) becomes meaningless (even with the lectio bhdrgave). But, 
on the other hand, this new placement fits much better than the previous one 
with the commonly accepted mytho-epic account of Pratardana as the son that 
Divodasa had with Madhavi, the daughter of Yayati. 

The main aim of the author of the interpolated passage was apparently to 
add within the Kasi genealogy: 1) the Vaisnava-orientated story of the origin 
of Dhanvantari,# and 2) the Saiva-orientated story of the curse placed upon 
Varanasi. Both of these myths were presumably borrowed or elaborated from 
other source(s). Besides these two new stories, the text corresponding with ch. 23 
was also slightly rewritten. So, Divodasa becomes clearly the son of Bhimaratha 
(1. 57), and he is no longer described as a raksasa-killer (cf. 1. 58). There follows 
the allusion to the emptiness of Varanasi occupied by the raksasa Ksemaka in 
consequence of Nikumbha’s curse (Il. 59-62). The founding of, or at the least the 
dwelling in, a new city on the bank of Gomatt river by Divodasa took place after he 
had killed the hundred sons of Bhadrasrenya (Il. 63—-66). After this, there follows 
an added line (1. 67), which explains that “this kingdom/realm (viz. where the new 
capital was settled) which originally belonged to Bhadrasrenya was seized by him 
(Divodasa), who was more powerful”. Then, as an answer to King Janamejaya’s 
question concerning the reason for the curse and the identity of Nikumbha, it 


37 Vitatha was Bharata’s successor, though actually the son of the Angirasa Bharadvaja. Cf. 
23.50—53, a passage that explains the conclusive v. 72ab with the better lectio difficilior var. M2 
bharate: “These are the sons of Angiras born in the Bharata family.” 

38 See Pargiter 1922: 85, n. 6; cf. PPafic 369,2, MBh 1.70.23 (mistranslated by Van Buitenen) 
and ViP 4.8.2; Sédhnen & Schreiner 1989: 28, n. 1, and Brinkhaus 2005: 364 n. 8; contra e.g. 
Smith 1973: 147-148, 161. Attention must be paid not to confuse this Ksatravrddha/Vrddhagarman 
with Ksatradharma, the last descendant of Anenas (cf. HV App. I, no. 7, l. 9). 

39 App. I, no. 7, |. 10b: ksatravrddhasya me Srnu; |. 170a: ity ete kasayah prokta[h]. 

40 App. I, no. 7, IL 1-10a: rambho ’napatyas tatrasid vamsam vaksyamy anenasabh (line 1) ... 
anenasah samakhyatab (line 10a). 

41 Cf. App. I, no. 7, 1. 170b: nahbusasya nibodbata. 

42 On Dhanvantari, see Gray 1922. 

43 The changes occur already in the beginning of the Kasi line, where some characters have been 


added. 
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is told at length (Il. 68-138) how Siva sends his gaya Nikumbha, how the latter 
puts the curse upon Varanasi and the origin of the holy place called Avimukta 
(on which, see below §3). After the story, the genealogy continues again. First 
there is an added transitional line (1. 139), saying that “the son of Bhadrasrenya 
was famous under the name Durdama”.* The next sentences (taken from ch. 23) 
are put in a more understandable order, and the problematic v. 65ab is omitted. 
This (Durdama) indeed had been spared by Divodasa, thinking that he was only 
a boy (1. 140). After obtaining the heritage of Hehaya, the king (Durdama) took 
back his paternal heritage seized by Divodasa by force (ll. 141-142). [It was made] 
by this magnanimous Durdama, son of Bhadrasrenya, by this ksatriya desirous 
of ending the conflict/destroying his foes (Il.143—144).% Pratardana was the son 
of Divodasa by Drstadvati (who is she?); it is this son (viz. Pratardana), (still) a 
boy, who again fought with him (viz. Durdama) (Il. 145-146). The two sons of 
Pratardana were Vatsa and Bharga (various readings for the latter), and Vatsa’s 
son was Alarka, defined here as the father of Samnati (Il. 147-148). Alarka is 
the Kasi king about whom the traditional Sloka is sung (Il. 149—152).*° His life is 
increased by Lopamudra (ll. 153-154). Alarka kills the raksasa Ksemaka at the 
end of the period of the curse (Sapasydante) and the beautiful city of Varanasi is 
rebuilt (punar) (ll. 155-156). 

Next I turn to the text of the vayuprokta Brabmandapurana (VaBdP). Even if, 
following Brinkhaus’s conclusions, the vayuprokta version appears to be based 
on the extented/vulgate version of the HV, it is far from being a mere copy of 
the HV’s text. For example, in the account of the lineages of Ayu’s five sons 
the order of the sons has been changed. In the HV, Raji is the first, followed by 
Rambha, Anenas, Vrddhasarman/Ksatravrddha, and finally Nahusa, but in the 
VaBdP the lineage of Ksatravrddha* is given as the first, followed by that of Raji, 
and finally the lineages of Anenas and Nahusa are listed.4? Surprisingly, Kirfel 
(1927: 369-384) also adopted this new order, even against the BrP-HV evidence. 


44 Cf. the same line in the account of the Hehaya race, *394, 1. 1. 

45 Cf. BrP 11.48, which transforms this sentence without a verb into the fact that “by him” 
vairasyantab [...] krtab. 

46 Since 1. 152, corresponding to 23.67ab, fits better with the next line, D1 T1.3—4 G3—5 insert 
after |. 151 the star-passage **9, which is the same half-sloka as found in the ViP. 

47 The last (added) line corresponds with the widely attested line *373 in HV 23. 

48 Cf. BdP 2.3.67.2-3 and the “eVa” quoted by R. Morton Smith (1973: 147). The name is cor- 
rupted in the available editions of the VaP. On the very interesting “eVa” ms. (first thus referred 
to by Pargiter 1913: xxxiii, and then by Smith 1973), see Vielle 2005. 

49 The pddas containing the name of Rambha (described as anapatya), preceding the 
name of Anenas, have become more or less corrupted. Cf. PPafic 383,1 and the “eVa” ms. in 
Smith 1973: 160-161. 
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Furthermore, the VaBdP sometimes follows in its account the wordings of HV 23 
rather than the one of App. I, no. 7, despite the fact that it omits the account of 
the Kasi line in the Paurava genealogy. This fact indicates that the author(s) of 
the VaBdP had both HV versions available (as noted by Brinkhaus 2005: 372). 
For example, BdP 2.3.67.26° combines HV App. Il. 57—58 and 23.57c in order 
to avoid the repetition of the name Divodasa; VaP v. 24b / BdP v. 27b has pura, 
which is a variant peculiar to HV 23.58b; and line 154 of the App., which is 
absent in HV 23 (except as *373), does not appear in the VaBdP either. Among 
the most significant changes in comparison with the HV Appendix version is the 
dropping of lines 65—67 and replacing them before line 140, after the account of 
the curse (as did Kirfel 1927: 376-377). Moreover, lines 141-143 are omitted and 
line 144 is displaced after lines 145-146. Thus, the passage can be understood in 
two contradictory ways: “that boy, the ksatriya desirous of destroying all enmity/ 
ending the hostility, the son (of Bhadrasrenya, viz. Durdama, or of Divodasa, 
viz. Pratardana), fought with him (Pratardana or Durdama) again” (the same 
sequence is adopted by Kirfel).* In line 147, Pratardana’s son Bharga becomes 
Garga, and line 149, now a bit redundant, is omitted. 

The dependence of the vayuprokta version from HV App. I, no. 7 appears 
obvious also in the story of the curse by the gana Nikumbha. In this passage, 
the readings of the HV are often better: for example, nikumbham idam abravit 
| ganesvara (App. ll. 88b—89a) versus ganesam ksemakam [...] abravit | ganesvara 
(“eVa” in Smith 1973: 151; cf. VaP 92.36cd—37a, BdP 2.3.67.40, and PPafic 373,40). 
The latter variant creates confusion between the gaya (Nikumbha) and the 
raksasa (Ksemaka). Variant readings ad App. 1. 89a, such as raksasesa (V1 B1.2) 
or raksasena (given by Bhatta 1995: 259, n. 3: “from HV I.29”, but not found 
in the critical apparatus), may explain the confusion in the VaBdP. It is worth 
noting that in its Varanasimahatmya, the early Skandapurana (ch. 26—31), which 
presents itself as a sequel to the VaBdP,®” avoids the confusion by simply saying 
that after Nikumbha’s trick and curse the empty Varanasi was occupied by mrgas 
(SkP 26.63d) and much later (both chronologically and in the text itself) repopu- 
lated by Alarka (cf. SkP 30.64—65 = MtP 180.68).% 


50 = VaP 92.23ef for the second half. 

51 The fanciful interpretations of this passage by Smith (1973: 154—155) can be left aside. 

52 Adriaensen, Bakker & Isaacson 1998: 20—22. The SkP is not much interested in royal gene- 
alogies, however. This may explain why there is no mention at all of the raksasa Ksemaka in the 
SkP, since in the VaBdP it is not in the excursus about Nikumbha but in the genealogical accounts 
before and after it that the only two allusions to the raksasa occur. 

53 See Bakker 1993: 24—28 and Bakker 2004 for the study of the Vardnasimahatmya of the SkP. 
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The Visnupurana follows the structure of the VaBdP account closely, being a 
kind of retelling of it. Also, it adopts the same order for the lineages of Ayu’s five 
sons (cf. ViP 4.8—9).* Within its concise prose rendering, however, it alludes 
only very briefly to the story of the origin of Dhanvantari (with its Vaisnava 
flavour) and does not mention at all the (Saiva) story of the curse by Nikumbha. 
On the other hand, the following few details are added concerning Pratardana, 
Vatsa, and Alarka (CE 4.8.6—8). Pratardana was victorious over his foes, namely, 
the Bhadragrenya family, in consequence of which he was called Satrujit (6: sa ca 
bhadrasrenyavamsavinasad asesah Satravo ’nena jita iti Satrujid abhavat). The son 
of Pratardana’s was called Vatsa because he was much loved by his father who 
used to call him: “boy! boy!” (7: tena ca pritimatatmaputro vatsa vatsety abbibitas 
tato vatso ’sav abhavat). Vatsa got (also) the name of Rtadhvaja because of his 
thorough honesty; because he had a horse called Kuvalaya, he was also known 
on this earth as Kuvalayasva (7: satyaparatayd rtadhvajasamjnam avapa | punas ca 
kuvalayanamanam asvam lebhe tatah kuvalayasva ity asyam prthivyam prathitah). 
And this Vatsa’s son was Alarka (8: tasya ca vatsasya putro ’larko namabhavat, 
followed by the Sloka traditionally “sung” about him ~ PPafic 377,70ab + a second 
half peculiar to the ViP: alarkdd aparo nanyo bubhuje medinim yuva).* It is easy to 
see that all the supplementary names given by the ViP to Pratardana (viz. Satrujit) 
and to Vatsa (viz. Rtadhvaja and Kuvalayasva) come from the passage in the MkP 
dealing with the rajarsi Alarka, the son of Rtadhvaja Kuvalayasva and grandson 
of Satrujit (see above). Despite this clever attempt of syncretism by the author(s) 
of the ViP, the exemplary king Alarka of the MKP is, as we have seen, neither the 
son of Vatsa nor the grandson of Pratardana! 

Finally, I would like to add the following four remarks on the relationship 
between the different accounts: 

1) The (erroneous) statement that Varanasi “previously” (purvam) belonged 
to the Hehaya king Bhadrasrenya seems to have first taken place in the text of 
App. I, no. 7 (**4, many mss) and was borrowed from there to HV 23 (*369, 
with one line more, only supported by Dn and the G. edition). The origin of 
this detail can be found in the VaP (ch. 94) / BdP (2.3.69) account of the Hehaya 
race, where it is said that Bhadrasrenya (probably due to a misunderstanding of 


54 Yet with some further confusion of names, because Ksatravrddha is given as the first son, but 
also as the fourth (instead of Anenas, in 4.9.14). 

55 The Bhagavatapurdna (9.17.6), which obviously uses the ViP here, adds the name Dyumant for 
Pratardana, but misunderstands his model while attributing the names Rtadhvaja, Kuvalayasva, 
and even Vatsa to the same Pratardana, rather than to his son. In his commentary on the ViP 
(followed by Wilson), Sridhara (c.1400 CE) (mis)understands this as the BhP (see also his com- 
mentary on the BhP passage). 
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the previous account of the war with the Kasi kings) was “the king of Varanasi, 
as it has already been stated” (varanasyadhipo raja kathitah purva eva hi).5° Note 
that the similar half-verse found in the Matsyapurdna (43.11: varanasyam abbit 
raja kathitam purvam eva tu) is obviously meaningless, as there is no previous 
statement about Bhadrasrenya (here named Rudrasrenya). Thus, it can safely be 
concluded that the MtP has in this case borrowed from the VaBdP. 

2) The widely attested” passage *392/394 in HV 23, which adds in the Hehaya 
genealogy the kings Sahafija (founder of the city of Sahafijani), Mahisman (founder 
of the city of Mahismati), Bhadragrenya, Durdama, and Kanaka, appears to be 
anterior to the corresponding text of VaP (94.5—8ab) / BdP (2.3.69.5—8ab). Yet, 
the VaBdP version has suppressed the references to the founding of the cities (cf. 
PPafic 411,5—8ab) at the same time as it has added the reference to Bhadrasrenya’s 
kingship in Varanasi (see remark 1 directly above).* 

3) The fact that four HV mss (K3, D1.3, T3), all containing the App. I, no. 7 
interpolation, omit the “original” short account in ch. 23 about the Kasi line of 
kings can easily be explained by their wish to avoid such an obvious contradic- 
tion (see Brinkhaus 2005). In the case of D1, however, the scribe has tried to 
combine both accounts in repeating the wording of Chapter 23 within the text 
of App. 7, as shown in the Concordance table (see Appendix I below). The case 
of K3 betrays a stronger influence by the VaP/BdP textual structure, since App. 
7 is here (as in K1) placed after 21.11, namely, at the same place as in the VaBdP. 

4) In the passages concerned here, in the case of both the shorter and the longer 
accounts, it is confirmed that the late BrP is a mere (and often corrupted) copy of 
the HV vulgate version. The fact that the passage of BrP ch. 11 corresponding to 
HV App. I, no. 7 omits both stories of the origin of Dhanvantari and the curse 
on Varanasi may be explained by the deliberate choice of the BrP author to drop 
these two excursus, as it was already the case in the ViP for the second one. 
He did it each time precisely at the layer of interlocution in which the question 
introducing the excursus was asked. He also logically suppressed the four verses 
alluding to the story of the curse found in the subsequent shorter account of HV 
23 (cf. BrP ch. 13). 


56 VaP 94.6cd / BdP 2.3.69.6cd; cf. PPafic 411,6 = HV 23 *393 (supported only by $1 K1.2.4 B2 
Dn G3), MtP 43.11, etc. 

57 Supported by S1 (partly), as well as by K N2.3 V B D T G Mg — viz. missing only from N1 
and M1-3. 

58 Note also that both editions of the VaP and BdP have in v. 7 the reading durmado nama 
parthivah (see also Kirfel 1927: xxii, no. 4), the same as in var. M4 ad *394, |. 1b. The easy change 
of Durdama into Durmada is also attested in var. G2 ad App. I, no. 7, 1. 139, and in var. G M1.2, 
etc. ad ViP 4.11.4. It is used in a distinctive manner in the JaiSa portion examined below (§3), 
where the Hehaya prince Durdama is the second reincarnation of the gandharva Dumada. 
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Since, however, nothing really conclusive can be said about the Puranas that 
still need a critical edition (viz. the VaBdP and the MtP), a provisory conclu- 
sion of this intertextual study is at least that the story about the Saiva gana 
Nikumbha cursing Varanast is a bit older than Bakker thought (5th or 6th century 
CE, according to him; 1993: 21; 1996: 32—34). There are indeed good reasons 
for ascribing the composition of the VaBdP to the beginning of the fourth 
century CE (Kirfel 1927: xviii; Brinkhaus 2005: 372; Vielle 2005: 543). Even 
before that time, the story had already occurred within the Harivamsa “conflated 
version”, namely, maybe about the 3rd century CE at the least. When Kalidasa in 
RaghuvamSa 2.35 presents Kumbhodara, the lion servant of Siva, as being “the 
friend of Nikumbha”, he seems to allude to the same character of the gana as 
in our episode (known to the poet from HV App. I, no. 7, and/or the VaBdP), 
as the Keralan commentator Arunagirinatha (early 15th century) understood it 
(Iyer 1983: 161-162; Bhatta 1995: 258—259).°° But what is even more noteworthy 
to me is the fact that a tradition about a curse placed upon Varanasi by a certain 
wise and noble character (a brabma- or rdja-rsi?) called Nikumbha, as alluded in 
the “original” HV ch. 23, is still older than the episode involving the Saiva gana. 
What precisely that early tradition related to Varanasi (around the beginning of 


59 It is possible that Arunagirinatha (himself copied by Narayana Pandita) relies here on the un- 
published Dipika of Daksinavartanatha. Here is the text of his Prakasikd, including the variants 
of Narayana Pandita, summarizing the “MBh’” account (which means either the HV version from 
a Mg type ms. having App. I, no. 7, or the MBh really, where, within the Rajadharma section, 
in a portion dealing with caitya-vrksas not to be felled, in a star-passage that all the S mss have, 
12.69.40 *163, one Sloka (Il. 4—5) alludes to the destruction in Varanasi of the forces of Saudasa [to 
be corrected in Saudeva = Divodasa, cf. MBh 13.31.15 and 26] by Nikumbha the mahesvaraganesa; 
see Bakker & Isaacson 2004: 190 n. 7): anena “pura kila vardnasydm caityavrkse nikumbho nama 
ganabh prativasati sma | tam ca vrksam kasirajab [cf. bhrtaih NP] kuto ’pi hetoh chedayam dasa | sa 
kupito rajanam saprakrtikam [cf. saprajamdatyam saputrapitrbandhavam NP] svatejasa dadaha” | iti 
mahabharataprasiddham itihasam drstantayan paramesvaranubhavopabrmbitesu sarvapurusakara 
viphalibhavantiti dyotayati. Following Bhatta’s interpretation of Kalidasa’s allusion (Bhatta 
1995: 258-259 on Raghuvaméa 2.35; see already Iyer 1983: 162), “this sends the warning to 
Dilipa that he too may have to face a similar consequence if he interferes to release the cow from 
the clutches of the lion viz. Kumbhodara”. About Kalidasa’s pada, here should be stressed the 
fact, contra Bhatta (1995: 258-259) who himself relies on Nandargikar’s edition, that actually 
Vallabhadeva’s commentary, according to the text of the Kashmirian manuscripts (cf. Goodall & 
Isaacson 2003), does read nikumbha-mitram (and not nikumbha-tulyam, “equal to N.”, as read by 
Arunagirinatha, Narayana Pandita, and Sarvajfiavanamuni, a variant that does not need to be con- 
sidered as better, as did Iyer and Bhatta), and does identify this Nikumbha with one famous gana 
(nama prakasye | nikumbhakhyasya ganasya prakhyatatvat tanmaitryd prasamsd), not with Parvati’s 
lion (as stated by Nandargikar). As Goodall and Isaacson have convincingly argued in their edi- 
tion, the non-Kashmirian manuscripts purporting to transmit Vallabhadeva’s commentary, being 
the ones that have been hitherto consulted by editors such as Nandargikar, do not really do so. 
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our era?) was, unfortunately, remains unknown to us, even if we cannot doubt 
that the HV redactor had something in mind. 


3. A NEW VERSION: JAISA 2-15 


There exists, however, another version of the story of the curse put upon Varanasi 
by an angry sage® and of the war between the Kasis and the Hehayas, and it is 
found in the Jaiminiyasambita of the Brahmandapurana (JaiSa), a later puranic 
work preserved in Kerala, where it was composed sometime around 1300 CE 
(see Vielle 2002; 2005; 2008; 2011-2012; 2014; and forthcoming for the edition 
of adhydyas 1-15). Here is a summary of adhydya 2, which introduces the epic 
narrative of the war between the Kasis allied with the Kosalas, on the one side, 
and the Hehayas on the other (Chapters 3—15). 

After the genealogy of the Iksvaku dynasty provided in ch. 1, within which 
King Vasumanas is presented as the son of Haryasva and Madhavi, under whom 
the conflict started with the Hehayas conducted by Bhadrasrenya (1.59—61b), the 
royal interlocutor (King Hiranyanabha, of the solar race) asks the sage Jaimini to 
tell more about the origin of the conflict between the Hehaya king Bhadrasrenya 
and the Iksvaku king Vasumanas (2.1—2). The long answer begins with the 
lunar genealogy from Ayu to Bhadragrenya and a brief account of the conquests, 
marriages and descendance of the latter (2.3—21). There follows a focus on the 
Kasi king Divodasa and the city of Varanasi (2.22—23) with two verses about 
the Avimukta sacred place (2.24—25; see below) and two verses explaining 
that the prosperous city of Varanasi had been formerly (pura) founded by the 
raksasa Ksemaka, himself killed by Divodasa who was then dwelling in the place 
(2.26—27). There comes the “Vedic” rst (maharsi, munt) called Kumbhaka, who, 
in the company of his wife and his sacred cow, installs his hermitage near the city 
and performs the domestic sacrifices (2.28—37). In the meantime, a large drought 
strikes the whole country (except the hermitage) and there occurs the uninten- 
tional stealing of the sage’s cow (in fact, she had followed a group of cows to the 


60 Does Aégvaghosa in Buddhacarita 20.117 (Chinese and Tibetan versions) refer to the same 
(man) Nikumbha when he says: “the lord of men [i.e. king], Nikumbha, resiling from the Law 
[dharma] in this world of delusion, entered the earth in Kast” (translation E.H. Johnston)? 

61 Note that the motif of the angry sage willing to curse Varanasi is found in the MtP (180.164, 
185.16—42, within a section entitled Avimukta-tirtha-mahatmya). The circumstances are very dif- 
ferent and not related to the VamSanucarita context. It involves the character of Veda-Vyasa, who 
is about to pronounce a curse but prevented from doing so by Siva. SkP 30.61 also alludes to this 
coming to Varanasi of the same “Vedic” and yogin Vyasa but without referring to such a curse 
threat (see Bakker 1993: 27 and 23, who sees the curse by the gana Nikumbha as the possible 
“implementation of an ‘earlier’ curse by Vyasa”). 
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city), leading to the interruption of the sacrifice and Kumbhaka’s terrible curse 
upon the city (2.38—59). King Divodasa, after examining the omens, decides to 
leave Varanasi and found a new city on the bank of the Gomati river. When the 
building has already started, the hundred sons of Bhadrasrenya come there, too, 
because they wanted to reach the place of the former capital of the Hehayas (ie. the 
one founded by King Dharmanetra, which was in existence before the founding 
of Mahismati). A great battle ensues, with the consequent killing of the hundred 
sons and the complete defeat of Bhadrasrenya by Divodasa (2.60—89). The new 
city of Kasi is then founded (2.90—94) and Divodasa has with Madhavi a son 
called Pratardana (2.95). Later on, Bhadrasrenya has another son called Durdama, 
given as the reincarnation of a rdksasa (killed by Vasumanas, 4.58—5.36), who 
himself was the reincarnation of the gandharva Durmada (cursed by the apsaras 
Urvasi, 3.10-4.54). The conflict between, on the one hand, Bhadrasrenya, 
Durmada (firstly spared by Divodasa because a mere boy) and his son Kanaka, 
reinforced for a while by an army of raksasas (led by the son of Ksemaka, who 
had once been killed by Divodasa), and, on the other hand, both the Kosala lords 
Vasumanas and his son Tridhanvan, and the Kasi lords Divodasa, Pratardana (the 
half-brother of Vasumanas), and his son Vatsa, continues for a long time, until 
the final death of the Hehaya king and his son in battle (Chapters 6—15). 
Despite the numerous literary (kavya and katha) embellishments by its learned 
and imaginative author, the main authoritative source of the JaiSa for the passage 
about Varanasi in its ch. 2 can easily be traced: it is HV ch. 23, as found in the 
critical edition (viz. from a manuscript of the M1-3 type having not after ch. 21 the 
adhyaya corresponding to App. I, no. 7, with the Saiva excursus), more precisely 
verses 57—62 and 63—65 (since Alarka as the son of Vatsa is not concerned here), 
but with some variants peculiar to the Malayalam manuscripts. The most striking 
one is the unique variant M1 kumbbakena instead of nikhumbena in v. 59b, 
which explains perfectly well the name of the sage (cf. matimant... mahatman, 
HV v. 59ab) in the JaiSa. Moreover, the var. M (etc.) pura in 58b (cf. also the var. 
M3 etasminn antare kale in 58a) explains how it was logically understood that the 
raksasa Ksemaka was dwelling in Varanasi “beforehand”, before being killed by the 
famous “killer of all the raksasas” (sarvaraksab-pranasanab) Divodasa (whereas, as 
we have seen, Ksemaka is in fact killed later in the HV; cf. v. 68b). The wording 
is sometimes exactly the same, bearing witness to the obvious borrowing (e.g. 
JaiSa v. 22a etasminn eva kale tu = HV v. 58a; 22c divodasa iti khyatah = 57¢; 
26a—c purim varanasi tam tu... nivesayam asa pura ~ 58b—d; 26b ksemako nama 
raksasah = 58d; 59cd with the curse tasmat sabasram varsanam Sinya bhavatu sa 
purt = 59cd; 74ab about the founding of the new town on the bank of the Gomati, 
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sa tatra nagarim ramyam visaydante mahipatih ~ 60cd; cf. also 8.23cd balo ’yam iti... 
visasarja tam and 15.51ab divodasena yah purvam balo’yam iti ~ 64ef). 

There remains the problem of the JaiSa two “extra” verses dealing with Avimukta, 
which run as follows: “Not far from that [city of Varanasi] there is a place, sacred 
in all the worlds, which purifies from all the sins, dedicated to Siva from whom 
it bears the name Avimukta (yasydvidire sumahat ksetram sarvaghanasanam | 
Saivam tad avimuktakhyam sarvalokanamaskrtam, v. 24). There dwells, fully 
visible, the divine Lord Siva, for the help of his devotees through the power of 
the name Avimukta” (yasmin vasati devesah saksat pratyaksatah Sivah | upakaraya 
bhaktanam avimuktasamakhyayd, v. 25). As Peter Bisschop has noticed (pers. 
comm.), remarkably the JaiSa distinguishes Avimukta from Varanasi itself (2.24a: 
yasya+avidire: “not too far away from which”), which points to an earlier date 
(of the used source); while later on the whole town is generally identified as the 
ksetra Avimukta, here the sanctuary Avimuktesvara seems to be referred to specifi- 
cally. It is also noteworthy that Avimukta is not identified here as the cremation 
ground (Smasana) of Varanasi, as is usually the case in later sources (cf. already 
MtP 184; the earlier MkP 8.106—117, which describes the smasana in length, does 
not identify it with Avimukta). This feature is in fact common with the HV App. I, 
no. 7 / VaBdP accounts, as well as the original SkP (but not its later recensions; see 
Bisschop 2002: 238—239; Bakker 2006). According to Bisschop, it is difficult to 
not compare JaiSa v. 24d—25a with HV App. I, no. 71. 134: yasmin vasati vai devah 
sarvadevanamaskrtah (= VaP 92.59cd; cf. PPafic 376.62ab, BdP 2,3,67.62cd with 
the var. vased bhavo, and eVa apud Morton Smith 1973: 151 with the var. vasaty esa 
pinakadbrk). So, it is possible that our author also had a look at a HV manuscript of 
the M4 type (containing the interpolated passage) or that the text of HV ch. 23 he 
used had a few additional verses on Avimukta. To add something on the Avimukta 
holy place in relationship with Varanasi appears in fact as a kind of locus communis: 
such an interpolation on Avimukta (distinct from Varanasi referred to just before) 
as the place “where by the sight of Siva one is purified even after having slain a 
brahmin” is found in Northern manuscripts of the MBh (3.82.69 *419: avimuktam 
samasddya tirthasevi kuritdvaha | darsandd devadevasya mucyate brahmahatyaya); 
Jabala-Upanisad 1-2 gives a symbolic explanation of Avimukta (linking sacred 
places with parts of the body), located in the middle of the Vara and Nasi [rivers] 
(quoted by Sankara BSBh 1.2.32; a parallel passage is in KiP 1.29.59—62 CE, as 
noted by Bakker 2006 n. 19); the BrhatkathaSlokasamgraha (21.2cd) evokes the 
connection with a pun, “Varanasi, the holy city because of its inseparability from 
Avimukta” (avimuktavimuktatvat punyd varanasi puri). Avimuktaka is also listed 
among the seven Saiva ksetras in the Brhaspati|-niti-|siitra (3.122), a Southern text 
probably a bit earlier than the JaiSa (see Vielle 2014: 22). It looks as if the JaiSa 
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author had deliberately wished to add here a sort of “touristic” pilgrimage note (he 
does the same on several other occasions). 

It can also be observed here and elsewhere in the JaiSa that for the Vamsanucarita, 
beside the HV the author also uses the Visgupurana (which itself in this matter 
paraphrases the VaBdP account most of the time). However, sometimes the JaiSa 
author has misread, misunderstood, or reinterpreted his source. A good example 
is in JaiSa 15.54—55, at the very end of the section concerned here, when the two 
half-brother kings, Pratardana of Kasi and Vasumanas of Kosala, come on the 
battlefield to congratulate the victorious Vatsa (son of Pratardana): “And they 
declared: ‘since by you alone so many enemies have been defeated, you, Vatsa, you 
will become famous under the name of Satrujit’ (abritam ca tvayaikena bahavah 
Satravo jitah | tasmat tvam Satrujin namna khyato vatsa bhavisyasi, v. 54). From 
that time this hero of great tejas, destructive of all his enemies, was famous in the 
world under the name of Satrujit” (tatah prabbrti lokesu khyatah Satrujid akhyaya | 
babhiiva sa mahatejah sarvasatrunibarhanah, v. 55). This nirukti is obviously based 
on the passage of the ViP (4.8.6—8) examined before (see above §2 and n. 55), 
which proposes to reconcile the different data of the VaBdP and the MkP. As we 
have seen, the ViP, on the basis of the supposedly same character of Alarka, makes 
an equation between Pratardana and the MkP Satrujit, and between Vatsa and the 
MkP Rtadhvaja Kuvalayagva (son of Satrujit and father of Alarka). The problem 
is that in ViP 4.8.6, the name Satrujit with its explanation concerns Pratardana (cf. 
Sridhara ad loc. and ad BhP 9.17.6), not Vatsa, as it becomes in the JaiSa. 
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APPENDIX I: CONCORDANCE TABLE 


HV ch. 23 


atha ketumatah putro viro bhimarathah smrtah | 
*368: suto bhimarathasyasid divodasah prajesvarah || 
divodasa iti khyatah sarvaraksahpranasanah || 57 


etasminn eva kale tu purim varanasim nrpah | 


M3 etasminn antare kale 


sanyam nivesayam asa ksemako nama raksasah || 58 


Sapta hi sa matimata nikumbhena mahatmana | 

Sanya varsasahasram vai bhavitriti nararsabha || 59 
tasyam tu Saptamatrayam divodasah prajesvarah | 
visayante purim ramyam gomatyam samnyaveSayat || 60 


*369 (Dn G.ed.): bhadrasrenyasya purvam tu puri varanasi bhavat | 


bhadragrenyasya putranam Satam uttamadhanvinam | 


hatva nivesayam asa divodasah prajesvarah || 61 


BrP ch.13. HV App.Ino.7 BrP ch.11 VaP 92/ BdP 2,3,67 PPaiic 
= 66ab =1.56 = 39cd = 23cd / 25cd 372,25cd 
= 66cd 21.57 = 40ab = () / 26ab 372,26ab 
= 67ab #1.58 = 40cd = 23ef / 26cd 372,26cd 
() =l.59 = gi1ab = 24ab / 27ab 372,27ab 
M etc. pura (for nrpah) (with nrpa) (with pura) 
(0) =1.60 = 4gicd = 24cd / 27cd 372,27cd 
() =1.61 = 42ab = 25ab / 28ab 372,28ab 
M1 kumbhakena (with puri parvam for matimata) 
() = |. 62 = 42cd = 25cd / 28cd 372,28cd 
M4 etc. bhavisyati 
() =1.63 = 43ab = 26ab / 29ab 372,29ab 
() = 1.64 = 43cd = 26cd / 29cd 372,29cd 
= **4 (with -ity abhit) = (om. AB) 44ab (with [hy] abhit) [376,64ab] 
(yaduvaméSaprasitasya tapasy abhiratasya ca || ) K1 N2.3 VB Dn Ds Ds.6 T2 G1-3.5 
() =1.65 = 44cd = 61cd / 65ab 376,64cd 
() = 1. 66 = 45ab = 62ab / 65cd 376,65ab 
bhadragrenyasya tad rajyam hrtam tena baltyasa || 1. 67 = 45cd = 62cd / 66ab 376,65cd 
ll. 68-138 () = 27-61ab / 30-64 372,30-376,63, 
bhadrasrenyasya putro vai durdamo nama visrutah | 1.139 = 46ab = 63ab / 66cd 377,66ab 
[= 23 *394, 11 = 158 = 94.7ab / 69.7ab 411,7ab] 


bt 


aTTALA FHAOLSTYHD) 


HV ch. 23 


divodasasya putras tu viro raja pratardanah | = 67cd 

pratardanasya putrau dvau vatso bhargava eva ca || 62 = 68ab 
M1-3 putrau vai 

alarko rajaputrag ca raja samnatiman bhuvi | = 68cd 

M4 etc. vatsa- (for raja-) Mz2.3 tu (for ca) 

hehayasya tu dayadyam hrtavan vai mahipatih || 63 = 69ab 
M3 etc. dayadam 

ajahre pitrdayadyam divodasahrtam balat | = 69cd 
M1-3 divodasair (for divodasa-) 

bhadrasrenyasya putrena durdamena mahatmana | = 70ab 

divodasena balo hi ghrnaya sa visarjitah || 64 = 70cd 

M2.4 balye tu M3 dharmatma (for balo hi) M4 etc. vivarjitah 

astaratho nama nrpah suto bhimarathasya vai | = 71ab 

Mq om. 65ab 

tena putresu balesu prahrtam tasya bharata | = 71cd 

vairasyantam maharaja ksatriyena vidhitsata || 65 = 72ab 
M2 vivitsata 

alarkah kasirajas tu brahmanyah satyasamgarah | = 72cd 

*372 (K1): alarkam prati rajanam Sloko gitah puratanam | 

sastim varsasahasrani sastim varsasatani ca || 66 = 73ab 

*373: tasyasit sumahadrajyam ripayauvanasalinah | = 1.154 

yuva riipena sampanna asit kasikulodvahah | = 73cd 


#1145 
wl, 147 


# 1.148 
= **8.1 (D1) 
~ 1.141 / **8.1a 


= 1.142 / **8.1b 


= 1. 143 / **8.1c 
=|. 140 


=()/*8.2 


= 1.146 / **8.3 
= 1.144 / **8.3a 


= 1149 
= 1.150 


= 1.151 


= 1,152 


BrP ch.13) HV App.Ino.7 BrP ch. 11 


= 49ab 
= 50ab 


= 50cd 
(dif. BV) 
= 47ab 


= 47cd 


= 48ab 
= 46cd 


Q 


= 4gcd 
# 48cd 


= 51ab 
= 51cd 
= 52ab 
= 53cd 
= 52cd 


VaP 92 / BdP 2,3,67 PPafic 


= 64ab / 67cd 
= 65cd / 69ab 


= 66ab / 69cd 


QO 


QO 


(] 
= 63cd / 67ab 


Q 


= 64cd / 68ab 
= 65ab / 68cd 


O 
= 66cd / 7oab 
= 67ab / 70cd 
QO 
= 67cd / 71ab 


377,67ab 
377,68cd 


377,69ab 


[377,661ab] 


[377,661cd] 


[377,661ef ] 
377,66cd 


QO 


377,67cd 
377,68ab 


[377,69cd] 
377,69ef 
377,70ab 
[378,71¢d] 
377,70¢d 


1A uodn asin Ss. vqquinyiNny 


IspuvAD 


Lyt 


HV ch. 23 

lopamudraprasadena paramayur avapa sah || 67 
Mg avaptavan 

vayaso ’nte mahabahur hatva ksemakaraksasam | 
M1-3 mahabaho 


ramyam nivegayam asa purim varanasim nrpah || 68 


BrP ch. 13 
= 74ab 


= 74cd 


= 75ab 


HV App.Ino.7 BrP ch. 11 


= 1.153 


= 1.155 


= |. 156 


= 53ab 
(var. V) 
= 54ab 


= 54cd 


VaP 92 / BdP 2,3,67 


= 67ef / 71cd 


= 68ab / 72ab 


= 68cd / 72cd 


PPafic 
37771ab 


378,72ab 


378,72cd 
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